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PREFACE 



Supported by a grant from the Vocational Education Research Program of 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the l.S. Office of Education, 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development designed, 
developed, and pilot- tested a personnel development pre gram aimed at Improving 
the competence of instructional leaders In planning anc 
in generic work skills. 

This project used a research curriculum called INI 



Implementing curricula 



ERACTION, which was 



developed by the Far West Laboratory In 1975," as a foiindatlon for the person- 
nel development program. The INTERACTION curriculum was designed to help high 
school students to learn cooperative group Interaction skills In small task- 
oriented groups. In order to prepare them to make heal :hy adjustments to the 
requirements of most job settings. 

The research curriculum facilitates the development of competence In: 
(1) communicating effectively, (2) Identifying and utilizing group resources; 
(3) resolving conflicts; (4) planning to accomplish and to carry out tasks; 
(5) evaluating individual and group performance; (6) sharing leaders hip/ member- 
ship responsibilities; (/) making group decisions; and (8) cooperating with 
group menters. 

The curriculuni was pilot-tested in urban, suburban, and rural settings; 
in large and small schools; with academically motivated students and with 
underachievers; and in vocational, experimental, and academic classes. Pilot 
test findings clearly indicated that in all settings the value and effectiveness 



INTERACTION and The Effects of Learn ed Leadership/Membe rship Skills on Work 
Performance: TTn"al"l^epbrt T^a>n^anHTc'o. T Tarllest Laboratory for 
Educatronal Research and Development, 1975). 



of the curriculum 1$ greatly enhanced: (1) If the teacher has had previous 
Straining In generic work skills, and (2) If the teacher 1s competent in plan- 
ning and Implementing curricula In generic work skills. 

The Instructional Leadership Development program responded to the need 
outlined above. Accordingly, the project staff at the Far West Laboratory: 

• designed a model of, and specifications for, a professional 
development program for instructional leadership In Generic 
Work Skills curriculum planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion; 

• deve"'oped training materials and procedures (based on the 
model) that enable educators to acquire competence In the 
planning. Implementation, and evaluation of curriculum and 
instructional programs in generic work skills; and 

• pilot tested the program in a variety of professional devel- 
opment settings. 

The products developed by the project Include: an Orientation Guide ; 
A Model for an Instructional Leadershi - ) Development Program in Generic Work 
Skills Curriculum ; Foundations , a curriculum content module; Curricul um 
Planning, Implementation, and Evaluation , a curriculum management module; and 
a Final Report . 

An essential aspect of the project was the Involvement of educational 
practitioners in the research and development process. This was accomplished 
through cooperative arrangements with institutes of higher education and 
participating school districts. 

In this document we present the Model of the Instructional Leadership 
Development program dnd specifications for the two instructional development 
modules, and the program implementation. 



KEY TERMS 



• instmationat Leaderehip pevetoment (ILD) : refers to the professional 
development of educational personnel who are (or might be) Involved 

In planning, designing, Implementlna, managing, and evaluating 
Instructional/learning experiences in the domain of generic work 
skills. 

• Generio Work Skilla (GWS) : refers to one set of skills In the generic 
work skills domain, namely those skills that facilitate the operation 
of goal -oriented groups Involved In the accomplishment of specific 
tasks that require cooperative Interaction among members of the group. 

• Model : (a) an abstract representation of reality, or (b) an organized 
expression of a mental Image. This Image can be described, depicted, 
or otherwise displayed. Such a description can then be used to make 
the model real. In this work, the term model Is used In the sense of 
a mental Image— the Image of an Instructional Leadership Development 
program In Generic Work Skills. The model document also outlines 
specifications for the components of the program and for the relation- 
ships among the various components. The model and specifications • 
became the basis upon which a training program was developed and 
adapted to fit Into a variety of Institutional settings and Implementa- 
tion modes. 

• Curriculum Content Module : an Instructional resource to be used In 
implementing an instructional Leadership Development program In Generic 
Work Skills that Introduces: (a) the knowledge base for generic work 
skills; (b) a description of the content that can be used to Introduce 
generic work skills curriculum and Instruction; and (c) the specifica- 
tion of generic work skills competencies. 

• Curriculum Management Module ; an Instructional resource that can be 
used to implement an Instructional Leadership Development prof^ram in 
Generic Work Skills that Introduces arrangements and procedures for 
the purposing, planning, implementing, and evaluating of generic work 
skills curriculum and Instruction. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This document presents a Model and specifications for an Instructional 
Leadership Development (ILD) program In Generic Work Skills (GWS) curriculum. 

'In .this Introduction we present an overvie*" of the Model and the specifica- 
tions, and explain the relationship of the Model to the development of the pro- 
gram resource materials. 

The M odel for Generic Work Skills curriculum Is an abstract representa- 
tion of Instructional Leadership Development programs which are expected to be 
Implemented by various educational professional development agencies and In- 
stitutions. The specifications are elaborations of the model which outline 
the content of various professional development resources. The model was 
designed: (1) based on an exploration of generic work skills education needs, 
(2) in response to the 1977 Grant Announcement of the Vocational Education Act, 
and (3) based on the generic work skills research curriculum project completed 
earlier. 

A. An Overviow of the ILD Model 
The document represents a certain way of thinking about curriculum design. 
This thinking can be portrayed by a set of questions that were asked as we 
designed the Instructional Leadership Development program. These questions 

were: 

1. Why should we design curricula in generic work skills and how 
does a GWS curriculum fit into the broader scope of education? 

2. What kind of behaviors or competencies are we to assist 
individuals or groups to develop? 

3. What kind of individuals or groups are to d'jvelop these 
competencies? 
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4. Given the above, hour can we conceptualize the GUS curriculum 
domain as a system of Interrelated and Integrated parts? 

5. Given the domain, what has to be learned relevant to GWS that 
enables the Individual or the group to acquire the specified 
behavior? 

6. What curriculum planning and management arrangements can be 
specified that enhance the delivery of the content? 

7. What Information acquisition arrangements need to be made to 
generate the Information knowledge base needed for the devel- 
opment of the curriculum content, as specified In (5)? 

8. What Infusion, logistical, and other support arrangements are 
needed? 

In pursuing these areas of Inquiry, we conceptualized them as Inter- 
related and Interdependent. What emerged from the conceptualization was a set 
of operations that made up a system of Interrelated and Internally connected 
operational components of design. The following Information briefly charac- 
terizes these components and their relationships. 

Component I: The Rationale for and Purpose of Generic Work Skills 
Instructional Leadership Development 

An exposition of the rationale and its general purpose. 

Component II; Behavioral Characterization 

A specification of the behaviors that are to be acquired by the 
teacher or instructional leader^ 

Component III; Target Groups 

A characterization of the educational personnel who will be 
trained. 

Component IV: Curriculu m '"^ ructure 

An organized presentation of the description of the various 
curriculum content domains including competencies (specifica- 
tion and level of competence) derived from the behavioral 
characterizations. 

Component V: Specifications for the Curriculum Content of the ILD 
Program in Ge ner ic Work Skills 

An organized specification of the content that is generic to 
work skills. 
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Component VI: Specifications for 6WS Curriculum Management 

An organized specification of a curriculum purposing, planning. 
Implementing, and evaluating gf.neric work skills curriculum. 

Cr«nponent VII: Specifications for IIP Program Implementation 

A general characterization of arrangements by which to Implement 
the model (for the trainer of teachers). 

Figure 1, on the next page, presents the relationship of the components. 

The following list shows the reasoning behind this figure. 

• The behavioral characterization (II) was derived from the 
rationale and general purpose of the model (I). 

• The curriculum structure (lY) was derived and defined based 
on an analysis of (I) and (II), and also by considering the 
target groups and programs (III). 

• The curriculum content (Y) was defined and develnped based on 
the curriculum structure (lY) and behavioral characterization 
(II) in view of the rationale (I) and the nature of the target 
groups and programs (III). 

• The specifications for curriculum management (VI) are derived 
from (I), (II), and (III). 

• The design of the Implementation f'll) Is guided by the curricu- 
lum structure (lY) and behavioral characterization (II), and 
also by considering the nature of the programs (III) into which 
the GWS curriculum can be fused, as well as understanding the 
two specifications components of (Y) and (YI). 



B. The Relationship between the Instructional Leadership Development 

(I LP) Model and the I1.D Program 

In Section A, we characterized the ILD mode* and specifications. The 
model Is an abstract representation of an ILD program. The program is derived 
from the model as resource materials are developed, based on the specifications 
that are described In this document. Implementation provisions are spelled out 
by which to use those resources in an ILP program. 

Figure 2 displays the relationship between the various components of 
the mo.i'il and the program resources. 
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FIGURE 1: 
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The program for the professional development of vocational education 
instructional leadership in generic work skills was derived from the model of 
the program described above. We also described the relationship between the 
model and the program. Figure 3, on the next page, introduces an image of the 
Instructional Leadership Development program. In this figure we introduced 
the main components of the program, namely: the Learner System, the F ogram 
Resources System, and the Application System. 



Related to: (1) knowing the curriculum content of generic work skills, 

(2) being able to exhibit these skills, and (3) knowing how to plan, implement, 

and evaluate generic work skills Instruction. 



The Learning System 



Incorporates the individual professional develop- 
ment aspirations and goals, his or her own professional development re:ources, 
and whatever the trainee uses from the Resources and Application Systems. 



The Program Resources System provides instructional and learning 
resources, and program operations resources. Instructional/learning resources 
facilitate the development of instructional leadership competence relevant to 
the planning and conducting of a generic work skills curriculum. 



The Application System 



provides organizational arrangements, resources, 
and facilities— or functional contexts— for the application of what has been 
learned in actual or simulated curriculum planning and management situations. 



FIGURE 3 
A STRUCTURE OF THE PROGRAM 
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C. Suwndry 

The model and specifications Introduced In this document are an abstract, 
descriptive representation of a program that can be activated with the 
resources developed during the course of the project, and by using this docu- 
ment as a guide to planning and Implementation. 
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PROGRAM RATIONALE AND PURPOSE 




L PROGRAM RATIONALE AND PURPOSE 



A, Introduction 

Goal directed cooperative behavior is essential to the successful func- 
tioning of the individual in societal groups and particularly in economic 
organizations. At the present time, however, formal education does not encom- 
pass the specific skills and attitudes that are necessary to develop such 
behavior. As the first part of. describing a model for an Instructional Leader 
ship Development (ILD) program in Generic Work Skills (GWS) curriculum, we 
shall present the rationale for, and the implications of, teaching GWS in 
schools.* We will propose that the learning of iuch skills should be the core 
of vocational education, and we will outline some key characteristics for a 
GWS curriculum. 



An adaptation of Bela H. Banathy and David W. Johnson "Cooperative Group 
Interaction Skills Curriculum: The Coimon Core of Vocational and Career 
Education" in Cur riculum Handbook , ed. Louis Rubin. (Boston, Mass.: Allyn 
and Bacon Inc. , "1577). 



B, Rationale 

Our rationale for proposing a Generic Work Skills curriculum for schools 
is based on a general proposition that <%e derived from a series of specific 
propositions. These propositions are explicated below. 

1. The General Proposition 

There is a need in schools for a ourrioulum that focusee on the specific 
sHtlc and attitudes necessary for the successful functioning of individuals 
in societal groups and particularly in economic organizations. 

The individual in our society is faced with increasing demands for com- 
petent performance as a member— and often as a leader— of groups. Many young 
people have problems adjusting to, and working effectively in, the various 
groups encountered during and after formal education. Such groups include the 
family as well as various peer and study groups— for example, recreational, 
political, fellowship, interest-related, and cownunity-oriented groups. 

When a person enters the world of economic organizations, he or she needs 
to possess two sets of competencies. The first set is conprised of technical 
competencies, which enable a person to perform the activities they are to 
carry out while functioning in a career. To be an electronic engineer or an 
electro-mechanical technician, for example, one must possess a certain set of 
technical skills. 

The second set of competencies is comprised of skills which enable a 
person to work in concert with others. Since technical skills are of no use 
if they cannot be applied in cooperative efforts with other persons, the inter- 
personal and group skills needed for cooperating with fellow employees are 
fnost important. A person's career— finding, maintaining, and advancing in 
employment— depends a great deal upon his/her ability to work cooperatively 
with other people. Persons who cannot communicate, build meaningful relation- 
ships, or manage conflicts constructively are not selected for retention and 

promotion within economic organizations, '^i) 
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The proposition that both technical and cooperative skills need to be 
emphasized In vocational education programs Is derived from an understanding 
that, although our economic system Is based upon the cooperative nature of 
humans, the socialization processes by which cooperative skills and attitudes 
are learned are rapidly changing. Since the influence of the family in the 
socle lization process is rapidly decreasing, the need for educational programs 
that emphasize socialization is increasing. 



2. Specific Propositions 

The overall proposition Introduced above was derived from the following 

set of specific proposition : 

a. Pw basis for ova* eaonomio system (and all social system) is 
cooperation. Our economic system, all human social systems, and 
all Interpersonal relationships exist on a foundation of coopera- 
tion. Cooperation can be defined as the coordinated, inter- 
dependent effort to accomplish mutually desired goals. Several 
noted scholars^ have taken the position that cooperation is a bio- 
logical, ecological, anthropological, economic, sociological, and 
psychological necessity for humans. There is a deep human need to 
respond to others and to operate jointly with them toward achieving 
mutual goals. Human society and biology are constructed so that 
cooperation has always been absolutely necessary for the survival 
of every individual member of our species. There is no aspect of 

human experience more Important than cooperation with others. 

♦ 

The quality of life in our society depends in large part on the 
success of economic organizations and the maintenance of the 
cooperative network of exchange of products and services. Our 
economic system is based upon a cooperative division of labor in 
which different organizations specialize in different activities. 
Within each organization, furthermore, there is a cooperation- 
based division of lab^r in which persons specialize and contri- 
bute their efforts to achieve specific goals. The success of 
rjch ecfctiomc organization, therefore, depends upon the coopcrG- 

akille and attitudes of its members, Tf persons are unwill- 
ing or unable to cooperate, the economic organization of which 
they are members will be unsuccessful in achieving its goals or 
maintaining its effectiveness. 



Mead» 1934; Von Mi<;es, 1949; Deutsche 1962; Farbe, 1963; Went, 1963; 8runer» 
1966; Montagu, 1966; Horowitz. 1968; Nisbet» 1968; Asch, 1972; Johnson, 1973. 
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b. Beeidee being an abeolute neoeeeity foi* effective work, ooopera- 
tive relationshipe with fettou employ eee are the ma^ov souroe of 
motivation^ eatiefaotion, and happineee on the job. Persons 
enjoy their work more, accomplish more, are more motivated, and 
have more positive attitudes toward work when they are In 
cooperative work relationships on the job. 

c. The meaning of wovk ie baaed upon being ; w»t of a cooperative 
effort with other people. The relationships that people build 

on the job, and In their private life, greatly affect the meaning 
they derive from their work. An Individual will take more pride 
In his or her work when other people recognize that such work 
contributes to the quality of their lives and, consequently, give 
him/her recognition for that work. Such recognition and support 
are strongest In cooperative relationships. 

d. Cooperative efforts in small groups are being emphasized more 
frequently in eoonomio oraani nations. Large Industrial organiza- 
tions are trying new, small group structures. Automobile companies 
have constituted "teams" responsible for the entire assembly of 

a car. for example. In order to improve morale, decrease alien- 
ation, and Increase production, the use of small groups Is increas- 
ing in our economic organizations. 

e. The family ia no longer an effective agent in inparting coopera- 
tive skills and atti-^udes. Traditionally, the responsibility 
for socialization of children and work has been in the family. 
The family has been regarded as tho central agent controlling 
the individual's personal and social growth. Profound changes in 
our society, however, j»re rapidly transforming the fairly, and 
the direction of change is toward increasing disorganization. 

The power of family life as an agent of socialization is diminish- 
ing. An increase In alienation In young people is resulting. 
This is reflected in their growing feelings of disinterest, dis- 
connectedness, and even hostility toward the people and activities 
in their environment. Researching the documents of several noted 
developmental psycho'iogists had led us to make the following 
observations: 

• The structure of the family is changing radically so 
thdt interaction between children and parenting adults 
is decreasing rapidly. 

t Developments of recent decades isolate children not 
only from parents but also from people in general. 

• Children are being isolated from the woriJ of work. 
Many '-hildren have only a vague notion of their 
parenv's job and have had little or no opportunity 
to observe an adult fully engaged in his work. 

• Family disorganization is a imjor developmental 
antecedent to behavioral disorders and social pathology. 
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• The rates of youthful drug abuse » runaways, school 
dropouts, suicide, delinquency, vandalism, and 
violence are all rising dramatically. 

The specific propositions outlined above provided us with an elaboration 

of our general proposition that: the teaming of cooperative work akitla ia 

neceaeary for the auaoeaaful fmotioning of individuals in aooietal groups 

and partioutarZy in eoononrto organizationa, 

3, Implications for Education 

The observations above have led us to conclude that the school Is the 
logical social system to enhance the socialization of cooperative skills and 
attitudes. The decline. of the family as a socializing Institution focuses 
attention upon the degree to which schools are successful In socializing 
children. The Increased time students spend In school, the use of education 
as certification for job opportunities, and other similar forces have resulted 
In the school becoming a maj^ * arena for socialization. 

Ideally, when a person finishes school, he or she Is a knowledgeable, 
skilled, healthy member of society who will enter an economic organization, 
family, community, and society with the technical skills and attitudes, needed 
to contribute to their effectiveness. Knowledge and technical skllU, however, 
are of no use If the person cannot apply them in cooperative Interaction with 
others. No matter how knowledgeable or skilled people may be In the technical 
aspf^cts of their job, they will not be able to establish a productive career 
or maintain employment If they are unable to communicate and work with others. 
If they are unwilling to participate In economic activities and help share 
with others or if they over-compete with '^r isolate themselves from others. 

In spite of the obvious educational Imperative explained above, there is 
a marked absence of curricula aimed at the socialization of cooperative skills 
and attitudes in schools. There is a cliche that young people today are often 
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inadequately prepared by their schooling for the world of work and careers. 
This statement is usually an indictment of the failure of public schools to 
provide the practical skills needed to enter particular Jobs and professions. 
There is, however, another dimension to this "unpreparedness"— the absence of 
curricular opportunities to familiarize and develop students In the skills, 
understanding, and attitudes needed to function in cooperative situations. It 
takes years to acquire the skills and attitudes required for effective cooper- 
ative efforts; therefore, the school Is in the best position to provide a sub- 
stantial contribution to the development of such skills and attitudes. 

An emphasis in curricula on cooperative skills and attitudes is needed 
also for successful learning within the school. The time seems right for this 
new curriculum emphasis bfecause schools are changing. The assembly-line, mass- 
production approach to education based upon an earlier, more stratified, social 
structure has become more open and fluid. The typical organization of the 
classroom— bol ted-down desks arranged in rows— has also changed. There is an 
Increasing, widespread use of cooperative learning methods involving small 
groups, project teams, team learning, clustering of students, peer teaching, 
and special interest groupings. The success of these cooperative instructional 
and learning methods, however, clearly depends on the staff's and student's 
competence to work cooperatively in small groups. 

■J 
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C, Purpose 

The propositions Introduced earlier lead to the conclusions that: 

1. Cooperative group Interaction or generic Mork skills 
curricula lie at the base of youth's acculturation and 
socialization Into society; 

2. Such curricula prepare youth to assume roles of responsible 
and competent participation In any task-oriented work group, 
both In and out of school; 

3. Such curricula facilitate the acquisition of the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes that are prerequisites to effective 
performance In the world of work and careers. 

The rationale we developed earlier leads us to designate this curriculum 
as that part of a vocational education program which has the purpose of: 
devcloviKij com^'cteme in cooperative interaotion akilla within work related, 
task-oriented (small) group settings. 

We call this program a Generic Work Skills (6WS) . curriculum. Further, 
we propose that a GWS curriculum should become a regular part of the school 
program, since preparing persons for Job and career entry must Include the 
development of cooperative attitudes and skills. 

The transition from school to the world of work and careers can be filled 
with confusion and conflict. Perhaps many of the Initial failures of young 
people In adapting to the real world result from a lack of understanding of 
the cooperative relationships that operate In work settings, as well as a 
failure to exercise the appropriate behaviors for both leadership and member- 
ship situations In specific Jobs. Since vocational education has traditionally 
helped youth prepare for job entry. It Is appropriate to look at vocational 
education curricula for training In Interpersonal and group Interaction skills 
and competencies In cooperation. 

Making personal and social adjustments Is a concomitant part of preparing 
for and entering any new situation, whether In school or in any social or 
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economic organization. This should begin in schools before adult behavioral 
patterns have been established. A generic work skills curriculum can therefore 
be considered the coimon core of vocational education. The design, develop- 
ment, and diffusion of such a curriculum has a significance second to none in 
implementing educational priori tie*:. The purpose of the program characterized 
nere is to develop instructional leadership capable of introducing and manag- 
ing d generic work skills curricu. urn. 



D. Suwnary 

In this section Me described the first part of a model for an Ins true- 
tional Leadership Development (ILD) program In a Generic Work Skills (GWS) 
curriculum. We presented the rationale and purpose for, as well as the impli 

4 

cations of, teaching generic work skills and attitudes in schools. Finally, 
we proposed, that the learning of such skills should be the core of vocational 
■education. 
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II. BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERIZATION 



A,^ Introduction 

In this section we describe the kind of general competence needed by 
Instructional leaders Involved in the planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of a Generic Work Skills (GWS) curriculum. We then Interpret those 
generic competencies In terms of the Instructional Leadership Development 
(ILO) program objectives. 



B. General Competencies for Instructional leadership 
The program Introduced here alms to: 

1. Develop knowledge, attitudes, and skills relevant to the following 
four domains: 

• the Information and Knowledge domain rele>ant to generic 
work skills education; 

• the Process Skills domain. Including the technical skills 
necessary to plan, develop, and Implement a GWS curriculum; 

• the Curriculur" Content domain, including Information rele- 
vant to generic work skills, curriculum goals and objec- 
tives, and the specific content of such a curriculum; 

• the Personal Competence domain relevant to the individual 
teacher's ability to carry but' generic work skills. 

2. Develop competencies that will enable the individual to consider 
alternative instructional /I earning events in GWS and to predict 
accurately the relevant outcomes of such events in the classroom. 

3. Enable the trainees to make an assessment of instructional and 
learning outcomes in GWS, and base an adjustment in performance on 
the assessment. 

4. Enable the trainees to relate what is learned in the program to 
actual instruction and learning situations/arrangements they 
might encounter in their classrooms. 

5. Prepare for application of what has been learned, through engineered, 
on-the-job, instructional leadership/teaching experiences. 
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C. Instructional Leadership Development Program Objectives 
Two types of objectives are to be specified: (1) Instructional Manage- 
ment objectives, to be achieved by teachers as a result of participating in 
the ILD program in 6WS curriculum and (2) Curriculum Content objectives, to 
be achieved by teachers during the course of eight modules dealing with 
specifically identified generic work skills. 

In specifying these objectives, the term trainee .efers to the vocational 
education teacher or other professional who participates in the proposed 
personnel development program. Students are those whom the teacher or other 
professional will ultimately work with in the classroom. 

1. Instructional Management Objectives 
After completing the proposed program, the trainee should be able: 

• To predict accurately the outcomes of alternative instructional/ 
learning events. 

• To select from alternatives those instructional/learning events 
which are most likely to facilitate student learning of generic 
work skills. 

• To observe and analyze student outcomes of Instructional/learning 
events related to generic work skills and to adjust future events 
so as to increase probability that students will move to the 
desired educational goals. 

• To apply knowledges, skills, and attitudes gained from the 
program to self-selected, job-related situations and settings 
(e.g., classroom, school, community). 
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/ 2. Curriculum Content Objectives 
The curr1cuTm_£0ivtef)t objectives dealing with knowing about and practicing 
specific generic imrk skills are presented In the following pages. 



1. Communicating 

To help trainees comnunlcate more effectively or, more specifically, 
to help them Improve their ability to: 

• give Information; 

• receive information; 
t remember Information; 

• understand some of the ways that Individual and group Inter- 
pretation can affect how people communicate. 



2. Using Resources 



To help trainees assess group resources In relation to a given task 
or, more specifically, to help them Improve their ability to: 

§ Identify the resources that ar^ needed to accomplish the 
given task; 

• Identify resources available to the group; 

• determine the probability of completing the task with the 
available resources; 

t Identify ways to develop other needed resources. 



3. Resolving Conflicts 



To help trainees resolve conflicts or, more specifically, to help 
them Improve their ability to: 

• determine the cause of group conflicts; 

• figure out different ways to deal with such conflicts; 

• recognize the beliefs and goals which the group members 
share and which, therefore, can be used in conflict 
resolution; 

• know, respect, and deal with individual and group differ- 
ences while trying to resolve conflicts; 

• use conflict resolution to Improve how the group stays 
together and gets its work done. 
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4. Planning 

To help trainees plan a task or, more specifically, to help them 
Improve their ability to: 

• determine the nature of the task (what must be done, where, 
when, why, and by whom); 

• determine the resources available for the task; 

• determine obstacles that may hinder the accomplishment of 
the task; 

• generate several alternative ways to accomplish the task; 

• establish the basis for selecting an alternative; 

• decide which alternative to use; 

• determine the details of the plan (who will do what, when, 
where, and how); 

• evaluate their planning process, based on their ability 
to accomplish the above steps. 

5. Evaluating 

To help trainees evaluate group performance and cohesion during 
the accomplishment of a task or, more specifically, to help them 
Improve their ability to: 

• determine what should have happened In a situation; 

• determine what did happen In the situation; 

t notice similarities and differences L^tween what happened 
and what should have happened; 

• determine reasons fo) these similarities and differences; 

• decide what to do to improve in the future. 
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6. Sharing Leadership 



To help trainees recognize leadership qualities In all members of 
the group and think about hoM power Is used In the group or» more 
specif leal 1y» to help them Improve their ability to: 

• seek leaders who help the group get Its job done and help 
It stay together; 

• seek leaders who have valid bases for leadership; 

• seek leaders who share leadership rather than manipulate 
people. 



7. Making Decisions 



To help trainees practice decision making In a number of different 
Mdys and to learn the use of each way or, more specifically, to 
help them Improve their ability to: 

• understand and use several ways of making a decision; 

• understand advantages and disadvantages of each way of 
making a decision; 

• recognize situations In which each of the several ways will 
or will not work; 

• recognize and consider factors In a situation which makes 
a partlcula. way of decision making most appropriate for 
that situation; 

• choose the way of decision making which Is most appropriate 
for a particular situation; 

• evaluate the effectiveness of a decision and the choice of 
a way of decision making. 
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|6« Carrying Out Tasks: Cooperating | 

To help trainees practice cooperative effort during the accomplish 
ment of a task or» more specifically* to help them Improve their 
ability to: 

t harmonize the activities of various members and subgroups; 

• observe group action to determine Us effectiveness; 

• determine why the group has trouble working effectively 
when problems arise; 

• express group standards and goals; 

t stimulate all group members to do better work; 
% set a good example by each member's own work. 



♦ I 
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D. Suninary 

In this section, we characterized the behaviors that are*to be acquired 
by the teacher or trainee who participates In the proposed personnel develop- 
ment program. 

We described the general competencies needed by trainees or Instructional 
leaders Involved In the planning. Implementation, and evaluation of a GWS 
curriculum. We then proceeded to Interpret those generic competencies In 
terms of (1) Instructional Management objectlbes, and (2) Currlculu"! Content 
objectives. 

In the next section, we will characterize the educational personnel who 
will be trained and describe the need for this program. 
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III. TARGET GROUPS 



A. Introduction 

The target groups for professloi.ul leadership development In Generic Work 
Skills curriculum generally include school administrators, curriculum specialists, 
and teachers in a variety of subject areas and at various grade levels. Specifi- 
cally,- the target groups are vocational education personnel . 

In this section we shall develop specific arguments for Involving vocational 
education personnel in this program. At the same time Me wish to emphasize that 
we defined generic work skills education as essential elements of the curriculum; 
therefore, educators in general should be familiar with, and competent in, GWS 
curriculum management. 

Another issue U the need to view this skills domain as one that should be 
infused into, or integrated with , other subject areas in and beyond vocational 
education rather than attempting to introduce group interaction or work skills 
as an independent and separate "subject matter." 



• > 



B, The Professional Development Need 

In all fields of education, there Is an Increasing emphasis on the need 

It 

for new and more effective personnel development programs. In the field of 
vocational education, this burgeoning need for personnel development programs 
becomes more urgent and more complicated due to the rapid changes which are 
taking place In the world of work. 

As America continues Its accelerating pace of scientific and technologi- 
cal development, conditions in all of the occupations are changing and, as a 
result, the roles and responsibilities of workers at all levels are constantly 
being reevaluated and redefined. Since vocational education, by its nature, 
addresses the occupations and attempts to prepare students for the roles and 
responsibilities which they must assume in the world of work, i* is now a 
fielo of rapid change. Teachers, administrators, teacher educators, and 
curriculum developers must function effectively within this context to meet 
the dynamic changes predicted to dominate secondary and postsecondary education 
by 1980. 

Among the forces resulting from scientific and technological developments 

and contributing to the rapidly changing state of occupations are such 

problems, issues, and societal conditions as the following: 

t the growing energy crisis and concern for the quality of the 
environment; 

• the rate of unemployment and underemployment; 

§ the shortages of skilled workers, displacement of workers, and 
emerging new occupations; 

Elizabeth A. Dillon, "Staff Development: Bright Hope or Empty Promise?" 
Educational Leadersh ip: Journal o f the Assoc 1 a t i o n for Sup ervision and 
Curr I'c'uT u¥lfev'eTopment , vol. 34, "no. 3 (December 1 976) , p . 166. 
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t the rising voice of consumer Interest and needs; 

t the dynamic social changes and growing concern for minorities, 
Momen, the handicapped, and the disadvantaged. 

As forces like these continue to reshape conditions 1n the world of work 
and create new roles and responsibilities for workers, the need for more 
effective vocational education programs becomes progressively more apparent. 
Coupled with this Is the growing need for the development of professional 
personnel who are capable of adjusting, modifying, or redirecting vocational 
education according to the demands of rapidly changing conditions. 

Traditionally, service areas in vocational education were often viewed 
as unrelated, disjointed domains, and each area called for a set of separate 
and distinct vocational skills. Students were taught to think of themselves 
as "secretaries" or "mechanics"— as persons who would have a certain speci- 
fied role, or who would perform a particular function in the world of work. 
At the same time, vocational education teachers were trained to think of 
themselves as "teachers" whose primary role and responsibility was to help 
students master a skilled craft In a selected service area 

However, because of the many ongoing changes in present reality and 
because of the uncertainty of future reality In the world of work, there now 
exists a need to integrate and correlate learning experiences and to help 
students—and teachers— develop competencies which can be used In many ways to 
achieve changing goals. Within this context. It has become necessary to rec- 
ognize the increasing interdepandency of workers, businesses, and even whole 
Industries and, consequently, to understand the Increasing Importance of 

Robert E. Taylor and Aaron J. Miller, "The Context of Vocational Teacher 
Education," in Changing the Rol e of Vocational T eacher Education, ed, R. 
Evans and D. Terry (Bloomington, 111,: McKnight and McKnIght Publising Co., 
1971). 



developing and maintaining quality human relationships In order to achieve eco- 
nomic as well as social and personal success. 

Present trends Indicate that most Jobs in the future will be within the 
social services domain and that less vocational emphasis will be given to 
product manufacturing. Such trends further support the need to aim vocational 
education toward an understanding of human needs and Interests and, con- 
sequently, to develop In professional personnel— as well as students—those 
human behavioral skills necessary in any occupativn. Innovations of this type, 
however, may require a general realignment in the behavior of workers. Whereas 
In the past, the production place was founded on attaining goals in the 
form of finished products , now it may increasingly focus on the means or 
processes by which goals are attained/ 

Because of rapidly changing roles and respor ibilities, the increasing 
interdependency of occupations, and the nature of social service functions, 
vocational education personnel today have the task of identifying the cominon- 
all ties of the service areas— the work skills generic to any occupation— and 
of using this knowledge as the basis for preparing students who can not only 
(1) master a certain skilled craft, but also (2) teach themselves to plan and 
create their own futures with other people in a dynamic work setting. 

Basic to all the occupations is the need for cooperation— a coordinated, 
interdependent effort— by persons working together in groups to accomplish 
mutually desired goals. Our economic system is based on a "cooperative" divi- 
sion of labor in which different organizations specialize in different activi- 
ties. Within each organization, there is a further "cooperative" division of 

J. C. Willers, "The Quality of Life in the Seventies and Implications for 
Vocational Education Teachers," in Changing the Role of Vocational Teacher 
Education . ed. R. Evans and 0. Terry (Blooming ton. 111.: Mc Knight and McKnight 
Publishing Co., 1971). 
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labor In which persons specialize and contribute their efforts to achieve 
changing goals. The success of each economic organization, therefore, depends 
directly upon the cooperative capabilities of Its members. 

Vocational education and vocational education personnel development are 
alike In their aim to prepare people to function effectively In the world of 
work. Demands Increase for administrators, teachers, teacher educators, and 
curriculum developers who demonstrate an understanding and mastery of the 
generic work skills aodressed here and who are committed to a search for new 
ideas and methods to apply in their field. 

By nature of their service, all teachers are leaders. Vocational educa- 
tion teachers are leaders who guide students into the world of work. If 
teachers are to provide good examples as well as effective Instruc^.lon in 
terms of the group interaction skills generic to all occupations, they must 
understand and utilize those skills themselves. To understand such skills 
fully and to be able to apply them effectively in the classroom, however, 
teaohers must study and practice those skills before they begin working with 
students. In other words, teachers themselves must learn how to function well 
as leaders and members of groups. 

But» the tasks of broadening and revising traditional service areas to 
ad<ire$c these interaction or generi'* work'§^^ills— that is, the task * read- 
justi.ig» modifying, and redirecting teaching strategies to accommodate a rapidly 
changing world and the task of establishing a regenerative and self-renewing 
view of our economic system— arr enormous and complex. Without the aid of an 
effective personnel development program directly related to planning and i..i- 
plementing curricula in such areas* these tasks seem virtually Insurmountable 
when confronted by the average teacher or administrator. 



Nrthermore, during the last decade certain significant trends In voca- 
tional education personnel development have emerged. Among these Is the trend 
toward utilizing across-the-board, general, and comprehensive approaches to 
the professional development of vocational educators who are able to handle 
changing occupational conditions and the resulting changes In roles and res- 
ponsibilities. Sometimes referred to as the "Integrated approach," this trend 
focuses on the demand for personnel who are less service-oriented, yet special- 
ized in the experiences and competencies (generic work skills) that cut across 
all services. 



Dewey A. Adams, "Significant Trends in Professional Development," American 
Vocational JpunTal. vol, .51, no. 7 (October, ^976), 
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C» SuitMnary • 
In this section Me have focused on: (1) the critical need to develop- 
In the education profession In general, and In vocational education personnel 
in particular— a mastery of work skills generic to all occupations wUhIn 
our economic system, and (2) the ability to Introduce such (GWS) curriculum 
within the school. Integrated with otner subject areas In and beyond vocational 
education. 



/ 
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IV. THE CURRICULUM STRUCTURE OF THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



A» Introduction 

The first three sections of this document provided the Information Input 
needed to develop the curriculum structure of the Instructional Leadership 
Development program. To briefly restate our description of the model thus far, 
we have: 

• presented the rationale and purpose for the ILD program; 

• specified the ILD program objectives; 

• identified the target groups for professional development. 

The curriculum structure described In this section Is an abstract repre- 
sentation of the ILD program that alms at managing a generic work skills curric- 
ulum. This structure displays the schematic design which becomes the basis for 

the development of the program. 
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B. Curriculum Domain 

The curriculum structure is developed from a relational respresentati on 
of the major curr^iculum domains of the program and the display of a set of 
organizing concepts that will guide in making the domains operational. 

Our analysis led to the identification of four curriculum domains, for 
the proposed training program. 

• The Informat'on and Knowledge Base domain, relevant to generic 
work skills education. 

• The P rocess Skills domain , in which the trainee acquires the 
technical skills necessary to plan, develop, and implement a 
generic work skills curriculum. 

• '^^^ Content domain, in which the trainee acquires knowledge and 
Information relevant to generic work skills curriculum goals, 
objectives, and the specific content of such a curriculum. 

• The Personal Competence domain, relevant to the individual 
teachers' ability to manifest the desired skills. 

Figure 1 displays the curriculum structure which emerges from a structural 
arrangement of the above domains. The four boxes labeled (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
represent the four domains and define the content of the training. These do- 
mains surround a set of "Basic Organizing Concepts," which determines the 
method used to present the content to the trainee. The arrows display inter- 
actions among the four domains. Cowetenoe emerges as the trainee is involved 
il^ fhiLJ-IL* t*-'i a^quiaitio n and appZioation of curi'iaulum identified within 
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FIGURE 1 : 
THE CURRICULUM STRUCTURE 




(1) 

INFORMATION 
AND KNOWLEDGE 
RELEVANT TO 
GWS 




BASIC 
ORGANIZTWSTTONCEPTS 

a) Competence Based 

b) Functional Context 
Appnach 

c) Application by 
Design 

d) Adaptive to the 
Individual 



(4) 

PROCESS SKILLS DOMAIN 
RELEVANT TO 
MANAGEMENT OF 
GWS CURRICULUM 



0 



(3) 
PERSONAL 
COMPETENCE 
DOMAIN 
IN GWS 
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C. Organizing Concepts 
The first basic organizing concept, 'Xompetence-Based" professional de- 
velopment, offers significant guidance for the program. Its distlngulshir j 
characteristics Include the following: 

1. Competencies (knowledge, skills, behaviors) to be demonstrated 
by trainees are derived from explicit conceptions of roles; 
stated so as to relate assessment of a trainee's behavior to 
specific competencies; and made explicit in advance to the 
trainee. 

2. Criteria to be employed in assessing competencies are based 
upon, and in harmony with, specified competencies; explicit in 
stating expected levels of mastery under specified conditions; 
and made public In advance. 

3. Assessment of the trainee's competency uses his/her performance 
as the primary source of evidence; takes into account evidence 
of the trainee's knowledge; and strives for maximum objectivity. 

4. The trainee's rate of progress through the program Is determined 
by demonstrated competency, rather than by time spent or tasks 
completed. 

5. The training program is intended to facilitate development and 
evaluation of the trainee's achievement of specified competencies. 

The training sequence, insofar as it makes content more meaningful, greatly 

affects the motivation of the trainee. A preferred sequence of training, 

therefore, follows the principle of the second basic organizing concept, the 

"Functional Context Approach." Functional Context learning is characterized 

by the following: 



Only professional training programs meeting all five criteria fall within thp 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education Committee's definition 
of Performance-Based Teacher Education. 

^Faul Hood and Bel a Banathy, Desl^.i of a Functional Competence Training Pr ogram 
for Development, P i s semlnation, and Eval uati on Personnel at Professional an3 
Paraprofessio~nal Levels in E ducation , (San Francisco: Far West Laboratory for 
Educatfdnal "Research and "Development, Contract No. OEG-0-71-1194, U.S. Office 
of Education, November , 1970). 
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t It provides a meaningful orientation to the enti * Job for 
Mhlch a learner Is being trained; 

• It follows a whole-to-part sequence 1n\ training functions or 
procedures; V ' 

• It programs the training for each learnerXso that one encounters 
a graded series of tasks, each new task req^jlrlng the learner to 
master new knowledges and skills. \ 

The third basic organizing concept, "Application by\pes1gn," means that 
use of what has been learned is not left to chance, but IsVelated to and 
presented within the context of a Job-related setting. Thus\ the trainee will 
apply the learned skills Immediately in a self-selected envirorbent, such as 
the classroom, school, and coimunity. 

The fourth basic organizing concept, "Adaptative to the Individual," re- 
quires that training move the learner into the center of instruction. A self- 
selected environment is utilized to facilitate mastery of training tasks. 
Purposeful activities, sequenced In time and organized Into a situational 
scheme, are planned by the trainee so that they will always know that specific 
competencies are being developed through learning and why, what other compe- 
tencies are yet to be acquired and why, and what else they have to do to 

* 

acquire those competencies. 



Ivor K. Davis, Com petence Based Learning , (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973) and 
Bela H. Banathy, "Employer Based Career Education," Third Yearbook of the 
American Vocational Educati on Association . (Washington, D.C.: American 
Vocational Education Association, 1974). 




D. Suwnary 



In this part of the Model » we described the curriculum structure of the 
ILO program as an abstract representation that aims at managing GWS curricula. 
We Introduced four competence areas or major curriculum domains within the 
program, and we presented a set of organizing concepts that offer guidance in 
making the domains operational. 

In Part V of this Model, we will elaborate at length on the first three of 
the competence domains. The fourth and remaining domain area will be explicated 
in Part VI of this document. 
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V. SPECiFICATIONS FOR THE CURRICULUM CONTENT 
OF THE ILD PROGRAM IN GENERIC WORK SKILLS 



A. Introduction 

The curriculum content specifications of the Instructional Leadership 
Development program outlined In the following section are oriented towards 
Identifying the overall content at needs to be acquired or developed and 
presented to the trainee. In order to facilitate his or her attainment of 
knowledge and skills related to a Generic Work Skills curriculum. To be 
more explicit', these specifications represent the broad content needed to 
assist the trainee to develop knowledge, attitudes, and skills in: 

• the Information and Knowledge Base domain, relevant to generic work 
skills education; 

• the Curriculum Content domain, including information relevant to 
generic work skills, curriculum goals and objectives, and the spe- 
cific content of such a curriculum; 

• the Personal Competence domain, relevant to the individual's ability 
to be proficient in generic work skills. 
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The development of the skills necessary for effec- 
tive cooperative functioning In groups requires an under- 
standing of group processes and the characteristics of 
groups, as well as a knowledge of the specific conpe- 
tencles required for effective group work. 

The key elements that provide the theoretical basis 
for a Generic Work Skills curriculum are outlined on the 
following pages. 
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1. Group Theory, Group Skills: 
' Their Significance and Usefulness 

An understanding of the contribution of cooperative efforts to effective 

functioning at all levels of society will enable teachers to see the value of 

learning generic work skills. The following concepts should be understood and 

conveyed: 

a. Def inition of Cooperation 

• (one example): the coordinated, interdependent effort to accom- 
plish mutually desired and agreed-upon goals. 

b. Cooperation as a Biological, Sociological, and Psychological Necessity 

f division of labor and cooperative, interdependent effort are 
necessary prerequisites for organizational success. 

• the deep human need wfthin people to respond to others. 

c. Relationship between Coo^rat'Ion and Economic Performance 

• material well-being as a function of the success of economic 
organizations. 

• the necessity for a cooperative network of exchange of products 
and services in society. 
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Z* Human Groups 

A knowledge of tne concepts used by human group tieorlsts to describe and 
characterize group processes will help teachers to (1) understand the dynamics 
of their own gr-'up interaction, and (2) recognize the skills that facilitate 
effective group functioning. Some key concepts are outlined below. 



?. • De scriptive Concepts 

• definition of group and small group. 

• distinction between group and aggregate or class".r 

• description of subtype? of groups, such as soclo-groups and 
psyche-groups. 

• distinction between primary and secondary (task) groups. 

• descriptions of different types of task groups (e.g., the 
decision/discussion groups, the workshop, etc.). 

• definition of group Interaction and the qualities that 
describe the behavior of groups. 



b . How Groups Func tion In the Performance of Tasks 

• the effect of grouD size and composition on the ability of 
a group to function effectively. 

• the relationship between group success and communications 
patterns— which are related to Individual status, access 
to information, prior relationships, and seating arrange- 
ments. 

• group cohesiveness and its effect on group performance. 

• performance level of a group (as Influenced by above factors) 
and Us effects on the ability of a group to set goals, 
resolve conflicts. Identify and use resources, and evaluate 

prO'lucts and performance. 
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c» Leadership Within Groups 

• deflnltlon(s) of leadership proposed by researchers and social 
scientists. 

• descriptions of different styles of leadership. Including those 
that are "person-oriented" and those that are "work-oriented." 

• analysis of the studies that have reidted styles of leadership to 
group success. 

• descriptions of leadership functions (initiating, structuring, 
facilitating communication, supporting group members, etc.). 

• explication of the value of maintaining structure and of sharing 
leadership as generic work skills. 

t use of game or activity whereby students describe groups to 
which they belong In terms of attributes, dynamics, performance 
level, style(s) of leadership, and roles of members. 
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3. Identifying and Assessing 
Generic Work Skills 

An essential part of the knowledge base required for facilitating the 
learning of generic work skills Is information pertaining to the Initial skill 
levels of each of the group members. 

Eight competencies have been identified by the Instructional Leadership 
Development proqram as essential to the effective functioning of task groups. 
These are as follows: 

• communication 

• identifying and using resources 

• resolving conflicts 

• planning 

• evaluation of performance 

f assuming and sharing leadership 

• solving problems and making decisions 

• cooperating 

Description!, of each of these competencies, along with self-administered 
assessment instruments, should be included in Instructional Leadership Devel- 

opfT»»nt proqran. 
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C. The Content Domain of 
Generic Work Skills Curricula 
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In this part of the content specifications for an 
Instructional Leadership Development program in Generic 
Work Skills, we shall introduce information relevant to 
the GWS domains. Including the purpose of these domains 
and the characterization of the various curriculum con- 
tent component areas. 

The figure on the next page portrays the major 
curriculum content components. Following the figure 
we describe these components, presenting their focus 
and principle. 
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1. (JL) Group Coimunlcatlon 

The general purpoec of this component is to help trainees to acquire 
information and knowledge about corrmmicating effectively in gvovpSt and 
also to provide an experience in effective groufi conmmication. 

Content and activities are to be selected to help trainees to: 
(1) identify the ways we can conmunicate; (2) discover obstacles fo effective 
coiwnunication; (3) relate effective communication to group performance and 
group cohesion; and (4) apply what they have learned to instructional plan- 
ning in GWS. * 
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within the general pbr^ios^descrlbed above» curriculum content will be 
selected relevant to groMP 1earn1ng\and Individual learning. 



Content will be identified and selected tuat communicates to the group 
how to: 

• give nformatlon 

• receive Information 

• remember Information 

• understand some of the ways that Individual and group Interpretation 
can affect how people communicate 

L- Specificati o n of Content for Individual Learning 

Contenc will be Identified and selected that will enhance the Individ- 
ual's ability to: 

Attitudes 

• be sensitive to Individual group feeling 

§ accept the responsibility for trying to understand another's 
view and values 

• value the sharing of Information 
Knowledge 

• know how to give Information 

• know how to receive Information 

• know how to keep/remember Information 

• know how to Involve others In a group discussion 

• understand that an Individual's values will affect communication 




a. Specification of Content for Group Learning 
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Skills 

• express group feelings 

• give Information 

• identify In terp ^e tat Ion 

• keep/ remember information 

• help others participate 
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Identifying and Knowing How to Use the Resources of the Group 



Thi- ji.'nt'wZ pun->or>e of this component is to help trainees team hou to 
idcntifn and use the resources of their group in order to perfom a given 
task. 

Content and activities are to be selected to help to: (1) establish 
a broad definition for the term "resource;" (2) identify personal and group 
resources; (3) understand how resources can be used to improve group produc- 
tivity ard to maintain group cohesiveness; and (4) apply what they have 
learned to curriculum planning. 
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within the general purpose described above, curriculum content will be 
selected relevant to group learning and Individual learning. 

a. Specification of Content for Group Learning 

Content will be selected that comnunlcates to the group how to: 

• Identify the resources needed to accomplish the given task 

• Identify resources available to the group 

• determine the probability of completing the task with the available 
resources 

• Identify ways to develop other needed resources 

b. Specification of Content for Individual Learning 

Content will be selected that will enhance the Individual's ability to: 
Attitudes 

• acknowledge the positive contributions each Individual can make 
to the group 

• accept the abilities and limitations of others 

• accept his own abilities and limitations 
Knowledge 

• develop an understanding of the term "resources" 

• know his/her abilities and own resources 

^ • know the abilities and resources of other group members 

• understand the constraints affecting the use of the resources 
of the group 

• understand the subjective factors involved In making a decision 
about which resources to use 

Skills 

• assess and effectively use the group resources with respect to 
getting the job done and maintaining group unity 

• identify resources needed for alternative plans 

• assess the probability of the group accomplishing the task with 
the available resources 
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3. (CJ Resolving Conflict 

Pu- u'>u-i*a! iur%>osa of this acmpomnt is to help traimee to learn about 
i^^i'Ii^t Pncmlr .li*- ^ and attitudes that will enable students to res. uoc oon^ 
yii^tii ^-ff^'ctivi'lii within their group and with other groups. 

Content and activities will be selected to help trainees to: 

(1) establish a broad definition for the term "conflict;" (2) identify 

causes of conflict; (3) learn about clarifying values, and understand and 

respect the values of others; (4) develop a method based on awareness, analy- 
sis» and action to resolve group conflicts; (5) understand how conflirt 



resolution can Improve group productivity and maintain group coheslveness; 
and (6) apply what they have learned to curriculum planning. 

Within the general purpose described above, curriculum content will be 
selected relevant to g^oup learning and Individual learning. 

a. Specification of Content for Group Learning 

Content will be selected that will enhance the group's ability to: 

• determine the cause of group conflicts 

• develop different ways to deal with such conflicts 

f recognize the beliefs and goals which the group members share and 
which, therefore, can be used In conflict resolution 

• know, respect, and deal with Individual and group differences while 
trying to resolve conflicts 

• use conflict resolution to Improve how the group stays together and 
gets its work done 



b. Specification of Content for Individual Learning 

Content will be selected that will enhance the individuars ability to: 
Attitudes 

• apprec jte conflict resolution as a (group) tool which Is 
necessary for doing jobs and achieving goals 

• appreciate the importance of dealing with conflicts honestly 
tnd openly 

• appreciate the Importance of explaining his/her beliefs and 
goals while trying to resolve conflicts 

t appreciate and respect differences among people and groups 

Knowledge 

• understand the meaning of the word "conflict" 

• know the different causes of conflicts 

• know different ways of dealing with conflicts 

• know how well he or she can deal with conflicts and how well 
others can deal with conflicts while working as a group to 
get a job done 
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Skills 

• recognize types of conflicts and causes of conflicts 

• explain his/her beliefs In order to help resolve group conflicts 

• figure out different ways of resolving conflicts 

• express his/her own feellngsvwjille dealing with conflicts 
honestly and openly ^ 

• apply conflict resolution skills to personal, ey/eryd^y jobs 
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tM«c«U 4ir*(t rtUtfaMkIp* 

4«(H) Planning 

The general purpose of this component is to help trainees to understand 
a vlannin^j process which can be applied to either group tasks or individmt 
a *tivitico. 

Content areas include: (1) define a task; (2) consider available 
resource:; (3) consider possible obstacles in the situation; (4) consider 
alternatives; (5) determine the basis on which tc select a plan; (6) choose 
a plan; (7) consiier the details; and (8) evaluate planninq. 



r 
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Within the general areas described above, curriculum content will 
be selected relevant to qroup learning and Individual learning. 

a. Specification of Content for Group Learning 

Content is to be selected that enhances the group's "ability to: 

• determine the nature of the task (what must oe done, where, when, 
why, and by whom) 

• detennine the resources available for the task 

• determine obstacles that may hinder the accfjmplishment of the task 

• generate several alternative ways to accomplish the task 

• establish the basis for selecting an alternative 

• decide which alternative to use 

• determine the details of the plan (who will do what, when, where, 

how) 

• evaluate their planning process, based on their ability to accomplish 
the above steps 

^^-iR'^jlj/jlcatJO" ^ py' Conte>it for Individual Learning 

Content is to be selected that enhances the individual's ability to: 

Attitudes 

• value planning as a necessary process for accomplishing tasks 
and achieving goals 

• value a s\ tematic approach to tasks 

• vdlue the generating of alternatives before reaching a group 

decision 

• value the use of group decisions in planning as a means of 
(jetting the greatest possible commitment from the group 
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Knowledge 

t understand the tasks to be accomplished 

t understand the constraints created by the situation 

• understand the need for consistency between a chosen plan and 
the group's goals and resources 

t understand a technique for planning 

• understand the need to gather Information before determining 
a plan of action 

Skills 

t state the task In concrete terms 

t propose several alternative ways of accomplishing the task 

t Identify resources he or she can provide for each alternative 

t gather and assess Information pertinent to the task 

• Identify decisions that need to be made and problems that need 
to be solved 

t assess alternatives on the basis of the probability of the 
group's being able to carry them out successfully 

f apply a planning process to personal tasks 
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5. (E) Evaluating 

T'tu j''n<-t>a?. purj'osc of thin component ie to help to xmderstand ihe 
t'f'\r'\u'-- fov i -iaiuating group tT-'-^rmcmoe; however, the prooeae also can 
,x-ii\ t*\i to evaluating inc nckial performance. 

Group performance is evaluated in regard to two main aspects: 

(1) accomplishment of the task and (J?) maintenance of group cohesion or 

unity. Trainees are helped to arrive at criteria for judging or evaluat- 

inq qroup performance and then to Judge performance according to those 

\ 
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within the general purpose described above, curriculum content will 
be selected relevant to group learning and Individual learning. 



a. Specification for Content for Group Learning 

Content Is to be selected that enhances the group's ability to: 

• determine what should have happened In a situation 

• determine what did happen in the situation 

• notice similarities and differences between what happened and what 
should have happened 

• determine reasons for these similarities and differences 

• decide what to do to Improve performance or outcome, or whac 
adjustments to make 

b. Specification for Content for Individual Learning 

Content is to be selected that enhances the Individual's ability to: 
Attitudes 

• be willing to evaluate oneself and others 

t accept constructive criticisms and suggestions from fellow 
group members 

• accept new ideas and change 

• appreciate the Importance of constant evaluation of group 
pertormance as a first step toward Improvement 

Knowledge 

• understand that conflicts may develop between accomplishing a 
task and maintaSr.ng the group 

§ know the que. tu ask when evaluating 

• understand the .ole Ihot goals and values play In evaluation 
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Skills 

• observe the group and evaluate Its performance in a given 
situation 

• apply the evaluation process to a personal task or activity 

• Identify personal values and their relationship to the group's 
values 



o 
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^'(^) ^^^'^^'^^ Leadership 

?hr .h'n-^r'il an- of thin com^^oncnt ib to help tv<7.inrt\i team ocmc 
./.v.i/.' t/t .•• iV* '^'^ '.-^v^zir and ctiuiy aomc effects of the use and the mieua^: of 

Trainees will also study some bases of power and will be introduced 
to the concept of shared leadership. 
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within the general purpose described above, curriculum content will 
be selected relevant to group learning and Individual learning. 

a. Specification for Content for Group Learning 

Content is to be selected that enhances the group's ability to: 

t seek leaders who help the group get Its job done and help it to 
stay together 

t seek leaders who have valid bases of leadership 

• sec'' leaders who share leadership rather than manipulate people 

Specificati on for Content for Individual Learning 

Content is to be selected that enhances the Individual's ability to 

Attitudes 

• value his/her own abilities to lead 

• respect others' abilities to lead 

• value the qualities of leadership and of shared leadership 
t value the proper use of power and Influence 

Knowladge 

• know the qual-ltles of leadership 

• understand his/her own leadership abilities 

• understand the leadership abilities of c er group members 

t recognize and understand the proper and Ituproper bases and 
uses of power 

Skills 

t participate in leadership 

• use power and influence properly 

• share leadership with other group members 
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7.(Q) Decision Making 

Th- jryirry^Z puif^oGC of this component is to help train*-:es learm 
di ffrrcnt myr> in which decisions can be made in a group. 

The way of decision making (in particular, tne person or people chosen 

to make the decision) must be appropriate to the decision and the situation 

if an effective decision is to be made. In addition to studying various ways 

of decision making anJ the advantages/disadvantages of each, there is a need 

to learn to identify factors in a situation which can help to choose an 
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appropriate way of decision making, and to evaluate decisions they have made 
In terms of effectiveness. 

Within the general purpose described above, curriculum content will be 
selected relevant to group learning and Individual learning. 

L SpecjfjcatLon. for Content for Group Learning 

Content is to be selected that enhances the group's ability to: 

• understand ways of making a decision 

• understand advantages and disadvantages of various ways of mak1n*'g 
a decision 

• recognize situations In which the various ways will or will not work 

• recognize and consider factors in a situation which make a particu- 
lar way of decision making most appropriate for *hat situation 

• choose the way of decision making which is most appropriate for a 
particular situation 

• evaluate the effectiveness of a decision and the choice of a way of 
decision making 

b« Specificotion for Individual Learning 

Content is to be selected that enhances the individual's ability to: 
Attitudes 

• understand the importance of choosing a way of making a 
decision which is appropriate to the situation 

• value participation by the whole group in deciding which way 
of decision making is best in a particular situation 

• value decision making by the whole group over decision making 
by a single person or by a small part of the group in most 
situations 
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Knowledge 

t understand several ways In which a decision can be made In 
a group 

t understand the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
ways 

• recognize situations in whicn the easy way will or will not 
work 

• recognize the factors in a situation which help to determine 
which way of decision making fits that situation 

Skills 

• take part in the various ways of decision making 

• determine which way of decision making is most appropriate in 
a particular situation 

• evaluate the effectiveness of a decision and the choice of 
decision-making methods which lead to it 
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^*(S) ^^^'^^"^ Accomplishing Cooperation Tasks 

Th'- .jenri^al purpodc of thio component ie to help understand ways of 
cnhans:yiKj ccopt-mtive effort within a group, 

A group can maintain a high level of coheslveness and efficiency only 

if all Its members help In the cooperative effort. Since this is a summary 

component, ways are shown in which the various competencies learned 

in the curriculum are useful and necessary for helping cooperative effort in 

a group. 
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within the general purpose described above, curriculum content will be 
selected relevant to group learning and Individual learning. 

a. Speci fica tion for Content for Group Learning 

Contera is to be selected that enhances the group's ability to: 

t harmonize the activities of various members and subgroups 

t observe group action to determine its effectiveness 

t determine why the group has trouble working effectively when 
problems arise 

• express group standards and goals 

t stimulate all group members to do better work 

t set a good example by each member's own work 

b. Specification for Content for Individual Learning 

Content is to be selected that enhances the Individual's ability to: 
Attitudes 

• accept the responsibility of helping the cooperative effort in 
the group 

• value a cooperative effort over conjpetition 

• value the sharing of responsibility for helping a cooperative 
effort in the group 

• value all the group Interaction skills for their use in help- 
ing the cooperative effort 

Knowledge 

• understand the interrelatedness of all cooperative interaction 
skills and their relation to cooperative effort 

• understand ways to help the cooperative effort 

• understand the need for various ways of cooperation 
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carry out various ways of helping a cooperative effort 

identify which way ire not being used in situations where a 
cooperative effort is not occurring 

determine ways to improve the cooperative effort in a group 



V. 
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D P ersonal Competence Domain 
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In the'preceeding section, we spacified generic 
work skills .competencies. The same competencies apply 
to educators who are involved In the planning. Implemen- 
tation, and management of GWS curriculum and instruction. 
Therefore special content and activities might be 
selected that enable trainees to apply GWS competencies 
to GWS curriculum management 
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t. Sumna ry 

I his section ot the Model has outlined the curriculum content specifi- 
cations of the ILO program in generic work skills. These specifications repre- 
sent the overall content needed to assist the trainee in developing knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills In: (1) the Information and Knowledge Base domain, (2) 
the Curriculum Content domain relevant to 6WS education, and (3) the Personal 
Competence domain. 

I. 
» 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR GENERIC WORK SKILLS 
CURRICULUM MANAGEMENT 
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VI. CURRICULU;^ MANAGEMENT SPECIFICATIONS 



A. Introduction 

The Curriculum Management component of the ILD program in Generic Work 
Skills introduces specifications for teachers to purpose, plan, imple- 
ment, and evaluate a GWS curriculum and instruction. The specifications 
delineated herein will become the basis for identifying or developing in- 
structional resources, techniques, and strategies which teachers can use to 
assist students in acquiring desired knowledge, skills and attitudes, and 
competencies consistent with the GWS curriculum model. 

As a general instructional management model, these specifications de- 
scribe the arrangements by which teachers can: 

• select, develop, plan, and implement a GWS curriculum geared to 
student needs and abilities; 

t evaluate and adjust specific learning objectives, curriculum content, 
or instructional strategies (as needed) to enable students to achieve 
a desired level of GWS competence. 

In Part B, we provide a general definition of curriculum "anaqenorH and 

set forth our organizing values. In Part C, we elaborate on -riculu:- 

management as it relates to the goals and objectives of i GWS ^ . ration 

protjram. In Part D, we outline specifications for an ILD module in manan- 

ing a GWS curriculum. Finally, Part E provides a surunary of this section. 



B • . . A J^f ne ral^ Def i nition 
of Curriculum Man agement 
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Curriculum management consists of four interrelated 
components associated with purposing, planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating a curriculum. These components 
are described on the following pages. 
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PURPOSING 



The teacher establishes the parameters within 
which learning Is to occur. 



PLANNING 



IMPLEMENTING 
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The teacher develops student learning objec- 
tives which are consistent with the behavioral 
competencies embodied in, or implied by, a 
curriculum domain. 

The teacher develops objectives which are com- 
patible'with the needs, abilities, and prefer- 
ences of his/her students. 

The teacher sets the conditions under which 
leaning will occur by: 

• selecting an Interrelated, essential set 
of concepts and processes defined in the 
content instructions df the curriculum as 
topic entry points, 

• selecting or developing curriculum mater- 
ials which address specific phenomena, prob- 
lems, and Issues In which these concepts 
and processes are embedded; 

• selecting appropriate instructional/learning 
arrangements which enable students to iden- 
tify ana understand these concepts; 

• organizing and sequencing student learning 
objectives, curriculum materials, and of"-' 
learning resources into meaningful inst- 
tional units or lessons; 

• locating and selecting available resources 
which facilitate both instruction and learn- 
ing. 

Tne teacher carries out planned instructional/ 
learning arrangements by: 

• utilizing specific curriculuu materials and 
learning resources in order to convey selected 
concepts, processes, and attitudes; 

• studying phenomena with students, problems, 
and isstes through case study analyses, 
problem discussions, simulations, and other 
learning activities; 

§ applying some general strategies for ensur- 
ing that the curriculum achieves desired 
student learning and motivatioj. objectives 
(as specified by a model). 
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EVALUATING 



The teacher observes and assesses the students' 
progress towards "Jchieving learning objectives, 
and then ^''akes suitable adjustments In the In- 
structional /I eitrnlng arrangements to facilitate 
such progress. This Is accomplished by: 




selecting or developing methods and Instru- 
ments for evaluating instructional/learning 
arrangements; 



assessing key aspects of the adequacy of 
the content of the curriculum; 



assessing key aspects of the purposing, 
planning, and implementing sequence. 



A series of organizing values served as guidelines In designing the 
specifications outlined in this curriculum management sequence. These per 
spec lives were ds follows: 

• That the learner must be the central focus of the curriculum. 



This e<;sentially means that the curriculum 
should be organized: (1) around the needs 
and abilities of the leather and the learn- 
ing resources that facilitate the develop- 
ment of desired competencies, and (2) around 
the instructional arrangements that facili- 
tate the learner's utilization of learning 
resources . 



• That the learning resources and instructional, arrangements should 
help to develop the desired levels of awareness and competence in 
the learner. 

• That the learning resources and instructional arrangements should 
provide a balance between primary Information acquired through 
real or simulated experiences, and secondary or tertiary informa- 
tion acquired through reading, lectures, and discussio s. 

• That the h^t.-ning arrangements ihould be flexible and responsive 
to the lean.;- rather than exclusively oriented to the "del'very" 
of the subjett. 

• That the learning and instructional arrange.:ients shoult focus on 
the synthesis and organization of inforr. :tion from a variety of 
fields rather than -©n information or perspectives specific to a 
given field. 

t That learninq i-;. a lifelong proposition which goes o»i even after a 
specific, set of learning or traif>ing experience'^ his been temnnated. 
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with this series of organizing values and a general definition of 
curriculum management In mind, we now turn to consideration of the guals 
and objectives of an ILD program in GWS curriculum management. 
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C. G oals and Objectives of the GWS Curriculum Management 

The instructional Leadership Development (ILD) program, in Generic Work 
Skills curriculum is designed to address two goals: 

1. To train teachers to acquire competencies in the GWS curriculum 
content. 

2. To train teachers in the planning, implementing, and evaluating of 
of instructional arrangements to convey GWS competencies to students. 

The first goal is attended to by the GWS curriculum content modul e; the 
second goal is attended to by the GWS curriculum management module , for 
which the specifications in this section were developed. 

This second module provides teachers with competencies in facilitating 
GWS interaction within the functional context of the classroom. More specif- 
ically, this module prepares teachers to proviH*? the following: 

• Engineer a task that requires group interaction and will facilitate 
the emergence of leadership/membership qualities from within the 
group. 

• Fortu a group which will be able to carry out task objectives in a 
cooperative way. 

• Determine criteria by which they can predict t* ; effectiveness and 
cohesiveness of a group, and decide the instructional strategies 
that will assure such effectiveness and cohesiveness. 

t Utilize instructional managerial skills to guide a group $ activi- 
ties in an unobtrusive and non-authoritarian way. 

t Determine criteria that will enable them to evaluate group efforts, 
and to provide aUematives for adjusting the group situation. 

uOAlS PtRSPLCTIVt 

The ultimate goal is for students to learn to function in task-oriented 
oroups effectively and co 'perat wely . How can such a situation be brought 
abotit^ The answer is: by learning a n« perspective. 
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The teacher must realize that as long as h^/she remains in an author- 
itative position "telling" learners how to go about accomplishing a given 
task* than self-directed, cooperative experiential learning will not come 
about. Thus, the teacher should be able to facilitate a situation and dis- 
play an atti^^ that precludes the traditional role of the teacher as the 
center of the learning process. This is accomplished by giving the teachers 
the experience of cooperative interaction i.i a small group. Such an exper- 
ience would provide teachers with direct insights into what their students 
will be experiencing. 

Instructional management activities will enable the teacher to purpose 
plan, and implement instructional/learning arrangements and situations in 
which GWS activities can take place. The "situation" is the actual space 
and time, the human and physical environment, a system of resources, internal/ 
external Influences and forces, alternative task-accomplishment approaches, 
and learning conditions of various sorts which wir» be made accessible to 
the learner group. 

Since every classroom is unique^in terms of its social relationships 
and its personalities, we cannot present approaches that can be applied in 
every instance. We can provide a repertoire of alternative instructional/ 
learning arrangements to asi>jst decisions on what directions the teacher's 
design and development process could take. Whatever program the teacher 
desitjn'-. for his/her unique classroom, it' must produce unobtrusive manage- 
ment with instructor intervention on a consulting basis, and promote task- 
orientf.i ipdmlnn group';. 



OBJECTIVES PERSPECTIVE 

We are not specifically interested In the creation of a new subject 
matter to become part of a school curriculum. Ideally, 6WS should be con- 
sidered part of the core curriculum. Its learning should become part of 
all learning. Thuc, ouv objcotioe .*{? to desicjn and develop a nk-thotiolo-ru 

..vn: t' tauijhf tv"- i<aWtt;r*iT, hi a ijroup eettingt that fi^ovidcG them with 

*h- *.*•>: yi'\t to cvratc inotrnational avvanocmentG and learning oi la- 

f 

t' o"*- *;■•»'.■ r.tu-k-ntit i.va.- .'-■■.ir'n hcu to be t jyectivt' in taek-oin ented gpunpf. 

This methodology would base its operations upon the "natural" social 
interactions that take place both in and out of the classroom--namely, the 
interactions of small groups of people who are carrying out some purposeful 
activity, such as a game or a job of some sort. We should add that this 
methodology is intended for use in resolving tasks that require group cooper- 
ation, to cArry them out. These tasks are such that no one person, including 
the teacher, has the time or the expertise to accomplish them effectively 
alone in a short period of time. For example, a course in biology might 
raise questions concerning the environment which might lead to issues con- 
cerninq economics, industrial organization, and tho psycho-social behavior 
of society vis-a-vis the environment, A problem requiring an interdisciplin- 
ary approach, therefore, may requii^e group effort in learning how to resolve 
the problLMii. 

Another pertinent example is that the workplace is now requiring new 
types of skllis. These skills appear to be more and more concerned with 
establibhinq and maintaining group cohesiveness in accomplishing a job, in 
addition to having tecfioical skills. Unions are demanding more access to 
mina'jf' lal decisions, management is interested in participative decision 

•jkuK) .v.. a wav to overcome "worker alienation." Other examples in the 

. a: f .in <^1sn be developed. 
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In our view, the practical application is two-fold: (1) to provide a 
methodology for teaching Interdisciplinary content In the medium of a task 
(or tasks) requiring group cooperation, and (2) to provide a res.-?onse to 
the evolving workplace in which jobs are becoming more group-oriented. 

There may be difficulty, however, in Introducing this cooperative group- 
learning methodology in situations where only competitive individual efforts 
are officially sanctioned. Therefore, we are developing a curriculum which 
will provide teachers with skills to carry out managerial procedures that 
can help guide the development of a "group" out of "a loosely-organized col- 
lection of students.'* 

Here is a brief characterization of this process: 



The teacher first observes existing interactions and 
organizes simple discussion groups around some topic 
in an easy, informal way. Continued management is 
through questions and suggestions to help motivate 
students in accomplishing specific tasks. The teacher 
may then intervene, aid, or stand back entirely- 
depending on what the evolving group is doing. 

.V. vi.jui : f(\.reiiHPce are tc hr i*rr. l:<.'.i bi^ the uU'C 

Only instructional arrangements to help the group form 
are used. Only activities to organize the group into 
following a plan with alternatives built into it are 
Uarned. Every phase involves observation, decision 
making, diagnosing and solving problems, evaluating, 
and adjusting. All of these processes contribute to 
generic work skills learning. 



Obviously, we are suggesting changes in the teachers' mode of operation. 
It win be necessary to train teachers not only In instructional management 
activitie'^, but also to provide them with a variety of resources for the 
use of these competencies. We will give these teachers experience and 
compotenric<^> in working in a group situation, so that the "instructional 



leader" is a m anager and supporter of group learning/educational processes— 
rather than a single source of information and knowledge. 

In light of all of this, we propose the following procedures be used 
by instructional leaders to create a viable group. Each of the following 
will ultimately be analyzed into very specific actions to be taught in a 
lesson or a niodule. Teachers who complete an ILD program should be able to do 
eacn of these effectively, without supervision, at the end of the program. 




Clarify the potential for developing groups in his/her class 



Briefly, this means that the teacher should have checklists of qualities 
or criteria that make up the physical, psychological, and social conditions 
of rjroupi. Part of this process involves the analysis of curriculum content 
to determine potential group tasks for cooperative learning. 

j^. Allow the group to set a goal [ 

The structure of a goal will provide the rationale for the structure of 
the tasks to be undertaken, and for the needs of the group and its activities. 
The group needs to know how to analyze both goals and tasks to identify the 
dynantic interd' tion and qualities within and of itself (i.e., leadership 
style, (ommuni cat ions patterns, and other group behaviors). The teacher 
should be able to respond in an advisory capacity. 

3. Deteniiine an instructional arrangement of resources consistent with 
t.isk ■; true turf 

This approach may be more-or-less obtrusive. This potential is de- 
pendent , in turn, on the interaction requirements of the task. For example, 
it appc^r-^ that youn>j children, persons hosti le to schools, or those who are 
•M. t><i \o "undi-.cipl ined" or "anti-s'^cial" in some respects, may require 
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more teacher intervention. The classroom context for this arrangement rrust 
also be taken into consideration in the planning of the group activity. 

4. Develop a group's membership 

This may be done voluntarily or by some other means. But, the people 
involved should have some commitment to the task— if not to the idea— of a 
group. Commitment to the group is something which has to be developed and 
promoted by the teacher. Discussion should be encouraged in exploring the 
task, and exploring each other in teims of the task. The group's composition 
might require altering the instructional arrangement or the task. 

5. Determine resources and materials 

The group would be allowed to freely examine a variety of resources 
to accomplish its task(r). The instructor may act as a consultant. 

6. Manage the group 

some strategy should be devised which would structure the relationship 
between the teacher and the group, so that the generic work skills are intro- 
duced in^o group processes when needed, without damaging the cohesiveness of 
the group. The ceacher should also observe, evaluate, and find ways of 
adjusting the group's operations. One group may be operating in competition 
with another class group, or different strategies may be used on different 
groups to put the strategies in competition. 

The teacher must manage information which flows into the group to keep 
the group heading to a goal, or to help change the purpose c" he group. 
Any group intending to function coo^>eratively requires informaiton and re- 
sou'^ces (of some sorO to carry out its task. Our specific focus is on the 
functioning of the group, with the goals and tasks as secondary. This means 
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90ils and tasks should be stljietad which would croatt the noeosslty 

for cooperative activity. The instructional manager may find It necessary 
to partially alter goals to continue the group interaction cooperation. 

7, Evaluate the group and group participants' productivity 

Questions should be asked and answered by the learner group In a disci- 
plined, objective way through an evaluation instrun''»nt. The following eval- 
uations are not in any priority, and are only given as samples. 

Individuals in the group might evaluate themselves as to whether: 

a »they were able to present ideas and feelings to others in such a 
•way that they were taken seriously and resp. ided to; 

a they selected and used approptMate strategies to resolve conflicts 
In group situations; 

• they considered alternative ways of accomplishing a task; 

• they could compare what should have happened with what did happen 
in a group situation; 

• they figured out resources that helped the group stay together and 
do its job well; 

• they chose group standards and goals; 

• they decided the best way to make a dec1s1on--given defined goals, 
available resources, time and so forth; 

• they defined the type of leadership needed and shared the different 
functions of- a leader; 

• they helped each other do better work. 

The above seven step procedure provides a methodological perspective on how to 
approach GWS instruction, the primary goal of which is for students to learn 
to function in task-oriented groups effectively and cooperatively. 

In the next part of this section on curriculum management specifications, 
we will expand on both general and specific curriculum Instructional manage- 
ment activitips. Wp will also show how they related to a GWS education pro- 
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D« Specifications of ManMing 
A 6WS turrlculum and Instructional Program 

' We will noif describe the curriculum/Instructional management activities 

required for teaching the eight generic work skills , which are: cownunl eating, 

• using resources, resolving conflict, planning, evaluating, sharing leadership, 

making decisions, and cooperating. These activities are basically, a matter of 

predicting, planning. Implementing, observing, and evaluating Instructional/ 

learning activities. 

The difference between these management activities and other (traditional) 
Instructional methods Is that they represent an unobtrusive arrangement of 
learning situations/conditions which allow and promote an Interactive group 
process to occur. Furthermore, these activities are conducive to the produc- 
tion or creation of an Interactive group process o^ Instruction and learning. 
This second point Is particularly Important. We are not presenting a set of 
discrete actions which might take place, or be demonstrated, in a series of 
exercises, but rather, the process of group Interaction that enables learning 
to occur as a result of sharing, exploring, mutual correcting, practical 
application, and testing. 

The teachers win not be merely presenting their students with the sur-^ 
face facts of interaction. They will choose the arrangements by which self- 
or^anizing and self-managing for group learning will emerge. As the group 
becomes self-sufficient as a social unit of learning, ^ .e teacher's role 
may diminish--ds far as the group Is concerned— to the point of providing 
institutional sanctions and promoting a focal point for discussion. 

There are two types of instructional activities that will be operant: 
(1) instructional activities which direct specific resources and information 
for learning, and (2) instructional activities which create the situation and 
ambience for learning. Our efforts will be directed toward the latter set of 
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activities (e.9.» the evolution of group Interaction activities, the group's 
development and production » and the resolution of the task)» although the 
former set can sometimes come Into operation as well (e.g., a more traditional 
approach of explanations, questions and answers, etc.). 

These activities must be Integrated with other actlvltles.^nd tasks In 
the ILD Program to create a situation where the group Interaction process Is 
the main vehicle of Instruction/learning. The continued use of the group 
Interaction process will Increase the Instructor's repertoire of pedagogical 
' strategies. This process should emerge from ongoing classroom activities and 
should be reintegrated Into future classroom activities. 

For this to be successful, the Instructor should become adept at the 
skills which make up the process of forming an Interactive group that per- 
forms specific tasks. The acquisition of these skills will develop the trainee 
Into an Instructional leader who will be able to plan, manage, maintain, and 
evaluate the emergence of the group's actions and productivity. These pro- 
cesses form the parameters of the managerial skills, and they are addressed 
In the curriculum management training module. 

What shall these instructional leaders be managing? Three skill areas 
have been identified as being essential In the Interactive group process: 
(1) group maintenance* (2) cognitive and technical task attendance, and 
(3) individual responsibility to the development of the group. These areas 
subsume the skills referred to earlier as the eight generic work skills, which 
were developed in 1976 as a curriculum for high school students. In the ILD 
program, they became the key curriculum content components to make the trainee 
conscious of efforts required In conducting an interactive group process. 

Once the qroup interaction experience has been passed on to the instruc- 
tors, they will learn the required managerial skills to create the atmosphere 
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for classk^ oroup Interactions. These activities will teach the successful 
process of group establishment and maintenance* as well as managerial skills 
for the development of each generic work skin area. 

The Infusion and Implementation of GWS curriculum activities are depend- 
ent upon the existing socli^l structure and learning conditions of the class- 
room. Some conditions may require a good deal of Instructor Intervention, 
while other conditions may require very little. These learning and social 
conditions will be transformed by the processes that the group evolves or 
develops as It operates. It Is expected that the need for Instructor Inter- 
vention should diminish as the group becomes Increasingly more Independent, 
due to Its proficiency In GWS. Ideally, the group accomplishes the task 
successfully. Interactively, and In a mutually-satisfying way without feeling 
or exhibiting the need for Instructor Intervention. 

Oavid W. and Roger T. Johnson have delineated nine. functions of the 
Instructor's role In cooperative Instruction. They are as follows: 

1. Specify the Instructional objectives; 

2. Select the group size; 

3. Assign the students to groups; 

4. Arrange the cTassroom (e.g., by clustering students to facilitate 
coinnunlcctlon, exchange of materials, etc.); 

5. Provide the appropriate materials; 

6. Explain the task and the cooperative goal structure; 

7. Observe the student-to-student interaction; 

8. Intervene as o consultant; 

9. Evaluate the group products, 

•'The Instructional Use of Cooperative, Competitive and Individualistic Goal 
Structures," in Educational Environments and Effects, ed. H. Walberg, 
( Berke 1 ey , Ca 1 i f .T "IfcCli tcKan and'To*. V ^^K)* ppV 18-20 . 
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Our analysis of the managerial function Involved In this, document Is quite 
similar to Johnson and Johnson's set of functions. We have expanded these' 
functions to Incorporate some others which our research has shown to be impor- 
tant. Moreover, we have added the teacher's function of providing arrange- 
ments <n which groups become effective In cooperative activities. 



1. General Instructional Management Activities 

We incorporated the aforementioned teacher's functions in cooperative 

it 

Instruction to present the following generic Instructional management acti- 
vities: 

• Observe the class as a social system to determine the kinds of 
tasks amenable to the nature of proto-groups alreadiy function- 
ing in the class. 

• Analyze course content for* potential tasks requiring group 
interaction. This Involves helping a group to set goals which 
would determine what tasks should be considered. 

t Select a set of potential tasks and share them with the class; 
if one task is chosen, the Instructor and the class may analyze 
it as to its objectives, subtasks, and requirements. The class 
should be allowed to discuss it in an Informal way (e.g., con- 
versations may become a potential for Interactive groupings). 

t Plan the group's learning environment by selecting instructional 
arrangements, resources, and methods for the group's learning of 
generic work skills. The tasks chosen will operate as the 
functional context in which learners will gain the skills neces- 
sary in a cooperative group. 

The planning and implementing of instructional strategies by the instruc- 
tor is quite important. Briefly, we might analyze this process as two general 
sets of managerial activities, or instructional arrangeinents. 



The activities applicable to every aspect of the cooperative effort are 
rt'forred to as being "generic." 
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NOTE: We again wish to stress that there are also two approaches 
to Instruction: 

« 

(1) To sinptu provide informtion for a speoifCo learning 
task. This would be a more authoritative style than 
an interacting process should have; however. It may 
be needed In the early stages of the groups' maturation 
process. 

^2) To design aivdngemente for learning eituatione. That 
Is, the Instructor sets up a range of possible options 
for the learners to choose from, and which will con- 
tinue to feed Into the group's growth (In the form of 
resources, procedures. Information, or other). This 
later approach helps the group to emerge In a non- 
authoritative and self-directive way. 

Keep these two approaches In mind during our discussion of the 
Instructional management activities. 



PLANNING 

The first set of Instructional management activities deals with planning 
an effective curriculum by selecting the content and setting the conditions 
under Which Jearhing will occur. These activities Involve: 

a. Developing useful contexts which embody some specific task 
to be chosen by the group* 

b. Selecting appropriate Instructional/learning arrangements 
for conveying GWS. In making such arrangements, the teacher 
would consider: 

e teaching strategies; 

• learning activities (e.g., case studies, field trips. 
Interviews, demonstrations, role-playing, simulations, 
etc.); 

e questioning strategies; 

• values analysis and clarification strategies. 

c. Analyzing and allocating available resources which facilitate 
instructional/learning objectives. 
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IMPLEMENTING 

The second set deals with Implementing the curriculum by activating the 
planned Instructional /learning arrangements which will achieve learning 
objectives. These activities Involve: 

a. Facilitating the group's development with Instructional/ 
learning arrangements to be organized Into various types 
of learning experiences (I.e., focusing, data gathering, 
conceptualizing, confrontation, critical Investigating, 
evaluating, or sunmarlzlng experiences). 

b. Helping the group use appropriate resources for conveying 
curriculum content (e.g., case studies,, field trips, de- 

> monstrations, simulations, etc.). 

c. Enhancing the group's skills In problem-solving and 
decis^on-making processes. 

Teachers and students should also settle on goals, set tasks, determine 
objectives, and introduce and examine resources. It should be stressed that 
the teacher will operate primarily as a facilitator/consultant. The more 
free-wheeling the discussion, the better. The teacher should encourage coop- 
erative group exploration of a subject by declaring his/her own prescriptive 
and facultative suggestions for the task. A sense of mutual exploration 
and discovery should begin to emerge. 

The students, through their own Interactive efforts, should begin to 
determine leadership, style of communication, etc. Given the teacher's 
experience with these generic work skills, he/she should be able to recognize 
the development taking place and to intervene only as a consultant providing 
access to aUprnative directions, and leaving the final choice to the group. 

The teacher should supply materials and resources in such a way t!iat the 
group's members and leaders will have to make their own determinations and 
choices as to what shall be a resource. The teacner should also advise the 
qroup to consider how its decisions about certain resources affect others 
/orkinq in the classroom* as well as in future group situations. 
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M these pfoeesses ^ in um <tiptn, the teaeher niay slnpiy observe 
the actions of the group. However, the teacher should have criteria set for 
deciding when to Intervene with questions or suggestions In order to guide 
the; group back to Its original stated goals (If Internal breakdowns are great) 
or work with the group to evaluate the situation (If . ^als were set too high) 
with a view to effecting necessary changes. 

EVALUATING 

Finally, there should be an evaluation of productivity, satisfaction, 
and group activities by the students and teacher. Even If the goals were not 
reached, a successful group effort may have occurred. This evaluation, there- 
fore, must occur on a variety of levels and criteria have to be formulated 
for each levels. The Important question for evaluation Is whether the process 

of cooperative group Interaction has become a part of the teacher's Instruc- 
tional style and students' learning style In accomplishing a task. 

Probably, the most significant aspect of GWS learning apart from convey- 
ing cooperative attitudes, skills, and knowledge Is to add to the learner's 
repertoire of learning, working, family, leisure, and civic activities, etc. ' 
If the work place Is being transformed Into cooperative, adaptive operations, 
then these generic work skills may be valuable to those businesses and corpor- 
ations which are transforming their productive modes and relations. Thus, 
these skills can be applicable to a wide variety of work situations. Moreover, 
when clearly articulated and consciously applied, these skills would become 
useful in the interactive processes of everyday life. 
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2. Specific Instructional Management 
Activities for GWS 

The activities we are depicting In the following pages are descriptive of 
the role of the teacher vis-a-vis the estdb'ilshment, maintenance, and evalua- 
tion of a small, task-oriented. Interactive and cooperative group. Such a role 
Involves the design of an environment In which group Interactive processes can 
emerge. 

As the group begins to evolve within Its design environment, the teacher 
serve? as planner and manager of a program which provides an environment for 
learners to become productive, self-directive, and self-monitoring In a group 
context. Acting as an Instructional leader, the teacher does not dictate or 
order the development of the group; but behaves In such a way as to enhance 
and develop the learner's responsibility to master whatever Is necessary to 
accomplish a task, within a small group of other learners. 
, The learners are allowed to reflect their own Ideas and suggestions, and 
choose their own ta. s The teacher can be Involved to the extent that learn- 
ers request help or guidance, or the teacher can volunteer advice that will be 
perceived as responding to the needs of the group. But In answering these 
requests, tht- teacher may only assist In suggesting help to accomplish the 
task(s) at hand. Learners should make their own choices of the precise means 
to accomplish their tasks. 

Given the overall parameters of the task, the specific activities regard- 
ing task fulfillment will be chosen by the learners. The teacher may, in a 
non-authoritarian way, help the learner redefine tasks, avoid premature closure 
on consideration of alternative solutions to the task, and break down complex 
tasks into manageable subtasks. The task, its subtasks. activities undertaken 
to accoifiplish the task, and directions for action must be undertaken by the 
^ Mrners as an i>utcjrowth of their interests. 



The Instructor's efforts are: (1) to guarantee that the tasks chosen are 
iMtthtiKthe limits and parameters of the course In whtch the group effort Is 
occurring; (2) to allow the learners to choose freely, rationally, and from a 
range of alternative tasks; (3) to keep the group's activities free, but Inter- 
active; and. (4) to provide every group men6er with access to leadership roles, 
decision-making roles, planning and evaluation roles, or whatever else may 
direct the group's functions and activities. 

We have organized these efforts Into the framework of an ILD curriculum. 
These efforts are the behaviors the teachers should exhibit and help to produce 
In the learner- Such efforts Include the capacity to act, behave, and think 
In an interactive cooperative way. 

What win be provided are those activities described In an abstract way. 
These activities can be analyzed Into knowledge, skill , and atti tude require- 



ments, which may be further analyzed Into the specific content that must be 
part of an Instructional leader program In GW^. 

Instructional management activities wiu'be presented under the following 
GWS headings: 

1. Coimunl cations 

2. Using Resources 

3. Resolving Conflicts 

4. Planning 

5. Evaluating 

6. Decision Making 

7. Sharing Leadership 

8. Cooperating 

Under each of these headings, the instruction will (a) set learning objec- 
tives and give purpose to the group; (b) plan the instructional arrangements 



o 
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such that generic work skills will emerge from group Interaction; (c) Inplement 
those 1n< tructlonal arrangements; and (d) evaluate the effectiveness of these 
arrangements In facilitating student awareness of cooperative group Interaction 
skills. Ergo, the function of the teacher will be to. design the evolution of 
a group through a process of rational Influence, suggestion of options, and 
generally aid the group toward self-determination and toward monitoring Its 
own activities. 



1. Instructional Management Activities for Communications 



In this lection, we wili present those managerial competencies that will 
provide the group with the opportunity to creat^ Its own communications so that 
a group*win : 

• give information; , 

• receive information; 

• retain information; 

f assess the conditions that can enhance or distort Information. 
The process to be undertaken by the teachers are: 

A. Obs erving class activities for communication networks . Communication 
is"" a matter of clearly presenting ideas, retaining and replicating 
Information which is recognizable to its originator, and interpret- 
ing information so that it contributes to the functions and activi- 
ties of the group. 

B. Determining group membership. Determining the membership of a group 
depends. In part, on the ability of Individuals to conwunicate. The 
Initial growth stage, of a group may take place between individuals 
who are actively communicating with one onother over a task. The 
teacher should enhance or direct such conversation with questions, 
but always allowing the students to follow their own interests and 
choices. 



• ni<. process should occur at the same time as the previous processes. 
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C. Choosing a goal « The oroup should be active In the pt^cess of 
Clarifying its goals and objectives, And In structuring a helrarchy 
of Its required tasks, subtasks, and activities. The teacher 
should guide the students to a ooal and help to develop the task 
construct. Coimiunlcatlon at this stage Is crucial, since the 
planning process Is occurring and the flow of Information between 
group netribers must be clear and useful . The teacher must be 
ready to aid In the clarification of such plans. 

D. Observing the flow of Information . Throughout the group's process, 
information needs to be decoded, understood, utilized or retained, 
and in a process of constant Interchange between group members. 
The teacher may suggest alternatives In conrounlcating (e.g., 
changes In group structure, physical arrangements, .or size) If 
there is difficulty. 



» TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

At the completion of the Conimini cations section, the teacher should 
be able to: 

e 0'r*ga>iize learning experiences In a group which create 
a sensitivity to oth^r people's beliefs, feelings, 
values, or polnts-of-Vlew. 

e Provide arrangements for the exchange, retention, and 
application of Information. 

e Provide arrangements for the participation of, or access 
to, all group members m the giving and taking of 
Information. 

e Know how communications function In a aroup situation 
and alternative designs for communications. 

e Help the group develop and apply criteria concerning 
the clarity and usefulness of Information. 

t Help the group to design proc<»dures for screening out 
distorted Information. 



This process should occur at the same time as the previous processes. 
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p« In structional Management- Actlvltl as for Using Resources 

\ 

\ 

The teaching of this skill wUl require Instructional menagerlal tompeten- 

. cles that will enable the teacher to allow the following capacities to emi^rge 

. (In the group): 

e Identify resources available to the group. 

e Identify resources . needed to accomplish the task. 

e Determine the probability of completing the task In an alloted 
time period, given certain resources. . 

«> ' - ■ ' 

The protesses' to be undertaken by the teacher are: 

A. Determining a goal . The teacher should help the group perceive 
Itself as a goal -oriented, purposive unit. Various goals should 
be examined and analyzed In terms of the tasks each goal entails. 
Available or necessary resources may come to light by examining 
goals and the tasks required to accomplish those goals. 

B. Choosing a task . Student Interest In carrying out a task requires 
some sense of the quality and use of resources (that 1s> capabi- 
lities of group members, human resources outside of the group, 
material resources within and outrldr of the group). This In- 
volves deflnlrvg the task In terms activities and functions. 

t. tdsk rejected or accepted ^ the grounds of available 

resourc.e^ The teacher should sugpe^t the means for determining 
where resources may be found. The group must decide on the 
quaUty of such resources with regard to the potential for com- 
pleting the task. 

C. Developi ng group resources . Many of- the resources available to 
the group may "Be embedded 1 n the personal or private experience 
of individual group members. A process of critical questioning 
(initiated by the teacher. If needed) should make the group 
aware of Its own resources. 

D. Discovering alternative resources . The knowledge/Information 
basVYof tneT group's activities Is always growing. This Is the 

, case for student skills or resources actually being used to 

carry out the project. As mentioned before, the teacher should 
act only as a consultant presenting suggestions to the group. 
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TEAcicR^MECTIVES 

The teacher's menagerlal objectives for the Using Resources section 
are to provide those arrangements which Mill enable the group to: 

e Produce or present relevant resources and aid the group's 
exploration of additional resources. 

e Evaluate the group's use of and ability to evaluate their 
OMn resources. 



3. Instructional Management Activities for Resolving Conflicts 



Conflict Is a quality of group activity for which a general definition Is 
difficult to formulate. Nevertheless, we may Identify five causes for con- 
flict: (1) the task may not be consistent with Individual goals, needs, or 
value's; (2) personality conflicts; (3) organizational structure; (4) personal 
problems; and (5) societal conditions. Using these causes as a warning system 
will enable the group to foresee potential problems. 

Teachers will be able to design, plan, rfnd Implement instructional 
arrangements which will enable students to: 

e Determine the cause of group conflicts. 

e Devise a group approach to ameliorate conflict. 

e Resolve conflicts in a way consonant to group members' beliefs, 
values, and Ideals. 

e Base the conflict resolution approach on group structures that 
will enhance the group's solidarity. 

A. Choosing a goal . In the process of determining the goals and 
objectives,, the group may exhibit conflict potential in terms 
of individual values, beliefs, points-of-view, needs, etc. By 
asking questions, or by other value-clarifying techniques, the 
teacher allows the group to realize, or begin to realize, the 
beliefs or ideals held by its members. From the goal chosen, 
a specific task should be derived that is amenable to the 
personal and cultural values of group members. 
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B. Ob serving the group^s functioning. The teacher discerns 
How each member's values, beliefs, and feelings are being 
transformed by a group Interactive process. One major source 
of conflict win be the Inability of some beliefs or Ideals 
to become transformed. The teacher might point out such 
situations and, by asking questions* help determine ways to 
compromise those beliefs to enhance the group's solidarity. 

C. Analyzing project conflicts . The teacher should help the 
group forsee and plan for conflicts by suggesting that the 
group analyze the task and the alternative means of accom- * 
pushing It. This could also clarify values or reveal new 
resources within the group. 

D. Intervening in conflicts . The teacher should set criteria 
for deterrainlng when It is useful for Intervention. Teacher 
Intervention should be rare and conflicts should be resolved 
by the oroup Itself; however, conflicts may arise which are 
too dysfunctional for the group process. The teacher should 
only Intervene with questions or alternative suggestions upon 
which the group should decide. 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

At the completion of this segment for Resolving Conflicts , the teacher 
would be able to: 

• Understand the different kinds of conflict possible In 
a group. 

• Predict potential conflict situations (given a specific 
task)* the group's social/cultural makeup, and other 
relevant conditions. 

• Develop criteria for when to intervene ^1n a group 
conflict. 

• Design alternative intervention procedures. 

t Evaluate the usefulness or effectiveness of such inter- 
vention on the group's activities. 

• Design instructive/learning arrangements to enhance the 
group's learning about reducing conflict situations, or 
create arrangements in which the group can learn about 
options in resolvinn conflict. 
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Instructional Management Activities for P.lann1ng 



The planning process of the group Is unique In each group. However, they 
should follow a logic analogous to ^'le following stens: 

• Determine goals by entertaining ideal images of the future. 

• Determine the nature of the task (what must be done, where, 
when, why, and by whom). 

• Determine the resources available for the task. 

• Determine obstacles that may hinder the accomplishment of 
the task. 

• Generate several alternative ways to accomplish the task. 

• Establish the basis for selecting an alternative. 

• Decide which alternative to use. 

• Determine the details of the plan (who will do what, when, 
why, where, and how). 

• Evaluate the group's planning process, based on its ability 
to accomplish the above steps. 

The processes to be undertaken by the teacher are: 

A. Determining the group's goals . This involves entertaining 
Ideal images of the future, designing solutions that rep- 
resent or portray that future situation, and analyzing 
those ideal projections to derive specific tasks which the 
groups can accomplish in the classroom. The development of 
a group towards fulfilling its goal is something which must 
be planned, yet allowed to follow its own path. There is 

no single design that all groups will follow towards achiev- 
ing a highly interactive, cooperative state. On the other 
hand, any path that a group's development takes requires 
informative resources, planning, and design. 

B. Obser ving the group's planning activities in regard to a 
ch osen task . The process of choosing a task involves dec i - 
slons about how the group will go about doing the task. In 
some cases, an idea of the group's plans may be apparent 
before actual planning takes place. 
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c. 



Questioning the group's pi ans^ and keeping It future*or1ented » 
However, a warning should be inserted here* The group should 
not believe that since the teacher has Ideas about what they 
ought to do, they should merely cadge such Information from 
the teacher » The teacher should always speak in tither/or 
terms to the group— the plan to accomplish the task must be 
wholly their own. To prevent premature closure In discussions, 
the teacher should critically question the group. 

Not int ervening only if the group's plan Is clearly breaking 
down, or 1s irrelevant to the task, should the teacher enter on 
a consultive basis. 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES 
The teacher objectives of the Planning segment include the following: 

• Understand the value of the planning process and allow 
the group to follow Its own planning efforts. 

• Help the group entertain future ideal Images, free of 
constraints. 

• Provide alternative design processes that the group 
might use to determine how to structure Its activities. 

• Devise criteria for teacher Intervention In the group's 
planning process or activities. 



js. Instructional Management Activities for Evaluating | 

The purpose of this effort is for the teacher to design, develop, and 
adapt instructional strategies that would enable a group to evaluate its own 
processes and the outcomes of group performance. 

The teach- activities would primarily revolve around observing and en- 
hancing the student abilities to: 

• Determine what should have happened as a result of a group's 
opf^ration given a goal, objectives, and a task. 

• Determine what did happen in the group's activities both in 
terms of accomplishing a task and in achieving self-direction. 
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t Observe and measure differences between what was expected and 
what actually happened a.s a group, with regard to the accom- 
plishment of a task. 

• Develop and test explanations for the differences. 

t Develop recommendations for future group activities. 

The processes to be undertaken by the teacher are: 

A. Setting clear goals and objectives so that evaluation can take 
place in an unambiguous way. This requires careful articula- 
tion of some Ideal Image of the future te terms of the group's 
maturity or accomplishment of some task.' The teacher goals 
vIs-a-vIs the group should also be clear In terms of his or her 
activities In either (1) providing Information and other educa- 
tional resources for a particular Instruction, or (2) providing 
resourc^ for learning arrangements which would allow a group 
to emerge'ln a purjooseful way. 

B. Helping the group create se If -evaluative criteria In regard to 
accompi lushing a task, and in Its development as a self-directive 
group. 

C. Observing W group explore Itself as a unit , and examine Its 
activities and accomplishment of a task. 

D. Making suggestions for future group activities . This requires 
considering what changes the group would make as a unit, and 
with regard to potential tasks. 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

The teacher objectives for the Evaluating segment Include the fol- 
lowing: 

• Plan the evaluation of: (a) instructional content, (b) 
instructional procedures, (c) individual learner outcomes, 
and (d) group outcomes during the planning of the curriculum. 

• Establish criteria for evaluating (a), (b), (c), and (d) 
above. 

• Use a variety of means and methods to collect Information 
that can be used to evaluate (a), (b), (c), and (d). 

• Interpret findings of evaluation in order to Improve instruc- 
tional content and procedures; learning arrangements, 
resources, and outcomes, * 

• Involve learners and learning groups in the planning, design- 
ing, and implementing of the evaluation described above. 
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Instructional Management Activities for Decision Making 



Decisions In a group situation can be made by one Individual, by group 
consensus, or by some compromise between these extremes. In any case, deci- 
sion making, like sharing leadership. Is an' area that can make or break the 
group. Therefore, the teacher s role Is difficult to define, except In terms 

of sugoesting an advisory role. The teacher's activities are as follows: 

A. • Deciding on a Goal. This is the first decision to be made and , 



The group's first decision procedure will set the course 
for future activities, and the teacher should Le prepared 
to present different decision-making procedures to the group. 

B. Choosing a task . There may be no rhyme or reason to the 
decision making, or there may be a well-established one 
(e.g., deference to the choice of the most "popular" person). 
In any case, the decision may lead the group in the "wrong" 
direction and conflicts may emerge. New decision-making 
processes will have to evolve or the group may fall apart. 
The teacher should provide alternatives and raise questions 
that will enable the group to project the consequences of 
their decisions. The teacher should emphasize the danger of 
ending examination of alternative approaches too early. 

C. Oeveloptng_or^ ad apting instructional strategies that will 
•invoTvV the st'u3ents In the use of inductive and deductive 
reasoning. Decisions should appear as the result of reasoned 
(i.e., interactively carried out) arguments. 

D. Supporting the effort in earl y decision makin g. The principles, 
procedures , and skills learned should be applied to other 
situations that require making a decision. 



At the completion of the Decision Making segment, the teacher 
should be able to: 

t Know the different models of decision making and 
their consequences for group activity. 

• SugtiP'it in a non-authori tati vp but advisory way, the 
alternatives to any given decision-making style. 

• Guido tho group in its evaluations of decisions early 
in th«> life of the group. 




exploration of options. 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES 



7> Instructional Management Activities for Sharing Leadership | 

This segment (sharing leadership) and the one which fol.lows (cooperation) 
can be referred to as "supra- functions" of the group's activities. What Is 
meant by this Is that the philosophical presuppositions of sharing leadership 
and cooperating pervade and transform all of the activities occurring In other 
segments of the program. Shared leadership Is a way of treating the group 
leadership function as. a property conwon to all group members . As a group 
perspective, "sharing leadership" requires that the choice of goals, objec- 
tives, an;l tasks should be guided by whether the required leadership functions 
can be shared by all members of the group. . Hence, the goals and tasks should 
be chosen according to their abilities so that, as the task and group evolve, 
those functions may be transferred from one group member to another. 

In view of this. Instructional activities throughout the group's develop- 
ment should aim at the equal distribution among group members of the processes 
of: Initiating activities or purpose, structuring those activities, and moti- 
vating Individual members. The teacher must also be sensitive to the needs 
and wishes of the group's members, as there will be those members with leader- 
ship potential, but without the motivation for leadership. The emergence of 
different group members to fulfill the function of leader must be natural and 
spontaneous, and directed through the design of the instructional arrangements 
surrounding the group. 



The Instructor activities of the teacher wou14 include the following: 

A. Determining a goal with the group so that the leadership function 
Is clearly defined, ims means examining that goal with an eye 
to the potential of every member fulfilling that function. 

B. Choosing a Taisk . The teacher should help select criteria for 
choosinq one task from a set of tasks determined by the group's 
goal. (Such criteria might be stated In terms of difficulty— 
subtasks that may be handled separately can produce difficulty 
in synthesizing those parts, etc.) But the task should require 

a leader who cannot be readily Identified by his or her popularity, 
or already attained social status. Leadership must be deter- 
mined by the task. If the task is complex enough, the leader 
functions could be distributed according to individual abilities. 
Hence, no ohe person could be identified as the "leader." 
Shared leadership would be based upon the structure of the task 
which would require the potential leader to Initiate and 
structure task work. 

C« Managing the Group 's Leadership Development . Teachers should 
observe and give only the most general advice to the group. 
They should be cognizant of the person talking the most about 
the. group task, or who is most distracting to the group. They 
should see if sanctions emerge within the group which will keep 
it on the task, and see whether emergent leadership is due to • 
personal manipulation or ability to carry out the task. Teachers 
should observe the group to see if: goals and objectives are 
laid out, the task is being analyzed, needs assessed, resources 
determined, etc. They should only Intervene occasionally, if 
need be. " When intervention would be fruitful is part of the 
instructional leader's decision making about his or her role. 

D, Changi ng the Task or Task Requirements. This is exceedingly 
delicate. The emerged leader of the group, developed in res- 
ponse to a particular task, would have to give up his/her 
leadership. Altering tasks could have the effect of rotating 
leadership within the group over a period of time. It should 
be stressed that the same leader might reappear with different 
tasks. 

r. Allowing Self Evaluation. The teacher informs the group to 
evaluate Itself'a'nd set new objectives, new qoals, or a new 
task, if necessary. Loss drastically, the teacher might 
suggest a re -examination of the task or solutions which might 
determinp a new leadership style. 

F. Continuing to observe, sug gest, e valuate, and ciiange tasks or 
the nVture oT tKe' orj^fnal task. 'This activity will help 
distribute leadership activities in the group. 



set of <j<tivitips miqht be unique to shared leadership. 
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TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

At the end of this segment In Shared Leadership , the teacher should 
be able to: 

• Plan and Implement Instructional arrangements by which 
students can realize their own leadership potentials. 

e Develop or adapt techniques which contribute to the 
emergent leadership process » but do not undermine the 
Integrity of the group. 

• Guide students In evaluating and selecting a task-specific 
leadership style and alternative styles. 

• Enhance grbup skills at finding and exploltinq resources. 
Information, or other aides that would enhance It^ader- 
shlp style selection. 

t Use strategies that will allow for a rotation of leader- 
ship as a learning or functional device from one person 
to another, but without undermining the Integrity of the 
group. 



Instructional Management Activities for Cooperating 



This set oi management skills Is Involved In harmonizing and unifying 
group efforts whether they are resolving conflicts, using resources, or parti- 
cipating In other activities. It Is equal with sharing leadership as a quality 
of the group. One cannot have shared leadership unless there Is a high level of 
cooperation. Such a harmonizing quail :y also pervades all the various activi- 
ties of the group, and defines the qualities of both Individual and group 
action. The teacher, therefore, needs to develop criteria for deciding when 
to intervene and at wha* level within the framework of an instructional stra- 
tegy. An intervention should have a specific purpose and predetermined limits. 
All final decisions and courses of action should be taken by the group. The 
teacher's activities in regard to cooperating are: 
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A. Observing the cooperative activities of the group . The task 
which will define the functions of the group should be amenable 
to cooperative activity. The Instructor might keep a log 
regarding task activities and gains In cooperation. Each group 
will have Its own conscious or unconscious standards for effec- 
tiveness and cooperatlveness. The Instructor should have his or 
her own standards. as guidelines for potential advisory activities 
or functions. 

B. S upporting cooperative efforts by providing possible resources, 
materials, and alternative procedures. 

Evaluating group activities and relating these evaluations to 
the self-evaluations being made by the group. 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

At the completion of the segment concerning cooperation, the teacher 
should be able to: 

• Understand what is meant by cooperating In terms of the 
functioning of the group In relation to shared leadership. 

• Know what learning resources and conditions are available 
that are conducive to cooperation within a group. 

• Know how to adapt c** use a variety of Instructional 
strategies that can allow advice, or subtle directions, 
to be given to assure cooperative group activities In 
carrying out tasks. 



In conclusion of this part on specific Instructional management activities, 
we have described the activities of managing different skill areas of group 
interaction. These skill areas are not simply discrete functions. In actual 
practice they are interrelated, subsumed, integrated, and unified in ways that 
are unique to task, situation, moment, time, and activity. Although one can 
lift each of these skill areas out of its place in the group's stream of thought 
and action, and proceed to examine and convey it to a person in an instructional 
way, it shoulo be remembered that they arc all inter related . 
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, E« Sunwiary 

In this section of the Model, we provided a general definition of 

*^ Curriculum Management and set forth a series of organizing values to guide 

the specifications that were later outlined for managing an ILD program In 
GUS education. We also explained how this management component relatds to 
the goals and objectives of a GWS curriculum. 

The specifications presented In this section will become the basis for 
Identifying or developing Instructional resources, techniques, and strate- 
gies which teachers can use to assist their students In acquiring desired 
know'T^ge, skills and attitudes, and competencies consistent with the. GWS 
curriculum model . 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR ILO PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 




VII. SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE CURRICULUM CONTENT 



A» Introduction 

The Impl^Bientatlon component of the Model for the GWS instructional 
Leadership Development program: 

In Part 6, we provide a structured view of Implementation and describe 
characteristic activities associated with the components; and In Part C, 
we describe Implementation modes: 

• The Institution Based Mode : when an Institution of higher learning 
makes arrangements (Inser/lce or preservlce) for a directed course 
or workshop that makes use of the resources. 

• The Learnlnj^Team Based Mode ; a self -directive arrangement of edu- 
cators who wish to use the ILO resources as a learning team. 
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B, Components and Structure of Impleinentatlon 
A description of the components of the implementation structure is pre 
sented in this part. These components are shown In Figure Z and represent 
the organizational arrangements necessary to operational Ize an ILO program. 

« 

FIGURE 2: 
TKE IMPLEMENTATION STRUCTURE 
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1 . INSTRUCTIONAL/LEARNING SYSTEM 



This system Is the nucleus of the Imple- 
mentation model and Is bulU around, and 
In response to, the needs of the teacher 
who becomes the learner (teacher-as- 
learner). 

The Instructional/learning activities 
of this system aim at the Integration , 
rather than the re-education or the 
teacher. 

The Instructional Learning System uses 
Information and resources from the Learn- 
ing Facilitation System to purpose, plan. 
Implement, and evaluate the ILO program. 



The ILD program will meet the following criteria: 

• provide Integrative, experiential ly based learning experiences; 

• utilize generic work skills Instructional/learning methodologies, 
materials and assessment strategies; Vl^ 

• provide for differences In modes of Inquiry and learning; and 

• help internalize the development of different levels of awareness 
of a Generic Work Skills curriculum. 
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2. LEARNING FACILITATION SYSTEM 



The function of this system is to 
specify: 

• Knowledge, skill, and 
attitude competencies. 

• Instructional /I earning strat- 
egies and methodologies. 

These specified strategies and method- 
ologies will assist the person who 
implements the ILD program and the 
participants in planning, implementing, 
and evaluating an effective ILD program. 



The two subcomponents of the Learning Facilitation System are: 

a. Instructional /Learning Specifications which define the knowledge, 
skill and attitude competencies to be addressed in the ILD program 
These specifications are derived from the curriculum structure 
(Figure 1) and they contain the following: 

^e An inv(Bfftor«/bf knowledge, skill, and attitudinal competencies 
requiined the teacher in the areas of GWS education content, 
currictrhlm management, and personal behavior/awareness. 

• Overall rationale of program as outlined in the Orientation 
Manual . 

• Conceptual tools and heuristics of the content as presented In 
the Content Specifications. 

• Content and curriculum management specifications as presented 
in the Content Module and the Curriculum Managanent Module. 

b. Inst ructional /Learning Resources which Identifies potential instruc- 
tTon~a 1/1 earning resources to assist In planning, implementing, and 
evaluating an effective ILD program. 
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3. APPLICATION SYSTI-M 



The function of this system Is to 
provide for the development and de- 
signation of the Instructional/ 
learning arrangements where the 
teacher has the opportunity to In- 
tegrate and apply the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes he/she has 
acquired. 

The application of what Is learned 
during the training program Is not 
left to chance, but Is provided by 
design through engineered, on-the- 
job experiences. 



Real or simulated application situations such as those listed below 
may constitute the activities of the Application System: 



Real 


Simulated 


Actual classroom 


Micro-teaching 
Role playing 
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4. INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 



This system Is concerned with the 
overall Institutional management and 
administration of the Implementation 
process and the acquisition and manage- 
ment of resources required to support 
Implementation. 



o 
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C» Implerontatlon Modes 
Tmo major Implementation modes are proposed here: 

• The Institution Based Mode , when an Institution of higher 
learning maxes arrangements (Inservlce or preservlce) for 

a directed course or workshop that makes use of the resources. 

• The Learning Team Based Mode , a self-directive arrangement 
Of educators who wish to use the ILO resources as a learning 
team. 

1. The Institution Based Mode 

This system Is concerned with the overall Institutional management and 
administration of the Implementation process, in case the ILD program Is 
Institutionally based (I.e., based In colleges, universities, etc.). It Is 
comprised of a management team of administrative and training personnel. 

The management team will: 

e Develop and allocate resources for the Learning Facilitation 
System. 

e Establish overall policies and funding priorities for Imple- 
mentation. 

e Monitor and evaluate program effectiveness and efficiency. 

2. The Learning Team Based r^de 

This mode of Implementation Is a self-directive arrangement of educators/ 
teachers who wish to use ILD program resources and conduct their own ILD 
program as a leaning team. 

In this learning mode the training Is organized around a team learning 
approach in which individuals work In small groups of 3-5 In a self-directed 
manner; that is, without the necessity for an "expert" trainer or an outside 
coordinator. 
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This approach Is based on the following set of assumptions: 

• Individuals will learn better and with greater motivation when 
they are able to share information, exchange Ideas, test solutions, 
and discuss or debate Issues with others who are similarly 
Interested or engaged. 

e Since the training requires working with a great deal of Information 
from a variety of sources and perspectives that should be absorbed 
and synthesized In a relatively short period of time, members of 
the learning team can divide up or share the responsibilities and 
work Involved. 

e Using unfamiliar or "externally" develo|5ed (learning) materials 
Is best negotiated when learners can "Interpret" materials and 
procedural Instructions as a group rather than Individually. 
This assumption follows from the belief that what may be a 
difficulty or "snag" area for one Individual will not prove to 
be so for another, and vice versa. Thus, there 1s always someone 
In a group who can keep things moving along by figuring out what 
to do, what Is needed, or what Is meant by... at a given time. 

e The decision-making and problem-solving emphases In the Integration/ 
application sections require that Individuals deal with both personal 
and societal attitudes, and with values which. In turn, are best 
"gotten at" or revealed through group exchanges (f.e., comparisons, 
clarifications, etc.). 

e Sharing understandings and experiences In a team learning mode 
will lead ultimately to a greater Individual awareness and under- 
standing of complex problems addressed by the training program. 
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D. Suwnary 

In this final section we presented specifications for the Instltutlon- 
allying of an ILD program. Ue outlined the major components of a system that 
would Implement an ILD program and then characterized two Implementation 
modes. 
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